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Scholarship and Education 
in a Free Society’ 


R. FREEMAN BUTTS 


William F, Russell Professor in the Foundations of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


IN THE past year, several influential doc- 
uments on education have been pub- 
lished and widely discussed. On the one 
hand, the presidents and the deans have 
had their say about American schools. 
We have had the eloquent analysis of 
the pursuit of excellence by Dr. John 
W. Gardner, president of the Carnegie 
Corporation; the generally optimistic 
yardstick report on the American high 
school by Dr. James B. Conant, former 
president of Harvard; the pessimistic la- 
ment on educational termites in the 

*Based upon a speech to the Maryland As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals and 
the principal address at the Founder’s Day 
Convocation, State University College of Edu- 
cation, Oswego, N. Y., in the autumn of 1959. 

Professor Butts made an appraisal of Mary- 


land schools and teachers colleges in 1958 and 
studied education in India in 1959. 


house of intellect by Dr. Jacques Barzun, 
dean of the faculties of my own univer- 
sity; and the strident demand for a re- 
turn to Western Europe’s traditional 
secondary education by Admiral Hyman 
G. Rickover, dean of atomic submarine 
construction. 

On the other hand, the voices of the 
professional educators have been heard 
in the land. The Commission on Educa- 
tion of Adolescents of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, in its recent pamphlet, The 
High School We Need, has rejected 
much of what the presidents and deans 
have urged. The Commission seems re- 
luctant to talk about the values of 
organized knowledge, or intellectual 
achievement, or preparation for college. 
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The superintendents of New Jersey have 
warned against a return to the narrow 
academic curriculum of the past. 

The international look has not been 
neglected. We have had the deadly se- 
rious view of the grand passion for edu- 
cation in the Soviet Union, as described 
by the official team headed by the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, and we 
have had the ironically humorous view 
of British education, in The Rise of the 
Meritocracy, by Michael Young. Mr. 
Khrushchev has challenged us to peace- 
ful competition in schools and culture. 

As I observe education in America and 
around the world I find three rather dis- 
tinctive points of view whose advocates 
attempt to give direction to education. 
They represent three images of what a 
good education is and what kind of per- 
son it should produce. These images re- 
flect (1) the world of scholarship, (2) 
the world of the student, and (3) the 
world of society. 


THE WORLD OF SCHOLARSHIP 


Those who appeal to scholarship as 
the guiding light for education empha- 
size the importance of the disciplined 
mind, rigorous methods of inquiry and 
research, and the acquisition of system- 
atic knowledge in one or more of the 
recognized fields of subject matter. 
They are likely to stress the intellectual 
goals of education, not its utilitarian or 
practical values; the cultivation of the 
life of the mind for its own sake, not 
for its service function; and training for 
work in the world of the academy 
rather than in the world of the market 
place or the forum. They are impatient 
with any activities or enterprises that 
would dim the lamp of learning. They 
deplore what they are pleased to call 
“soft” pedagogy in the schools. They 
say children are given too much freedom 


to follow their interests, discipline is 
bad, useless courses clutter up the cur- 
riculum, and able young people are not 
being prepared adequately for college. 
They argue for more attention to hard 
study of the academic subjects and sepa- 
ration of the able from the poor students 
in different classes or different schools. 
Their image is the man of learning, and 
they assume that such learning comes 
primarily from reading books. 


THE WORLD OF THE STUDENT 


Then there are those who argue that 
the test of a good education is not what 
it does for the world of scholarship but 
what it does for the life of the student. 
They too stress learning, but not so 
much the systematized results of aca- 
demic learning as the process by which 
individual students learn most effectively. 
Their ideal is the active learner rather 
than the learned man. Their image is the 
child learning, not the man of learning. 
Therefore, they say, education must give 
scope to the wide variety of interests, 
needs, and developmental characteristics 
of learners at different ages and maturity 
levels. Education is best when the stu- 
dent sees a vital connection between 
himself and the activities of his school or 
college. For education to mean much to 
a student it must take account of his 
emotions and feelings, his physical and 
aesthetic needs, and his vocational aspira- 
tions as well as his intellectual develop- 
ment. This view is impatient with pre- 
arranged standards of achievement as 
having little to do with the creative life 
of the student as a person. Standards 
smack of outside imposition upon the 
learner; they are unrealistic or “aca- 
demic” in the bad sense of the word. 
The best learning comes from direct ex- 
periences with things and with people, 
not from books. 
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THE WORLD OF SOCIETY 

Finally, there are those who assert that 
the claims of society should be the para- 
mount concern of education. They argue 
that the needs of society are so urgent 
that schools and colleges must mobilize 
their efforts toward training for demo- 
cratic citizenship in a free society. Their 
image is the good citizen at work. There- 
fore, we must stress those studies that will 
enable students to understand the kind of 
world we live in, to do the jobs our so- 
ciety needs to have done, and to learn 
how to take an active part in the formu- 
lation of public policies and decision- 
making. In America this means develop- 
ing loyalty to democratic processes and 
to the tradition of freedom as well as 
concern for improving international 


understanding and relations. The acad- 
emy cannot live unto itself but must be 
vitally concerned with the policies of 
the market place, the forum, the factory, 
and the field. Anything that diverts edu- 


cation from its social purpose is not only 
shortsighted; it is dow nright dangerous 
to public welfare and security. 

Now much of our trouble in recent 
years has been that the adherents of one 
image for education talk as though theirs 
were the only legitimate ideal for all 
schools from kindergarten to graduate 
school. Each view turns the other images 
into caricatures and then damns them 
with hearty scorn or ridicule. I need not 
recite the story of recent criticisms of 
our schools. We should mot stress one 
of these images at the expense of the 
others, but find an image that will put 
all three into proper perspective and bal- 
ance. I find this to be the image of the 
free man. 

Let me say a word about the image 
of the free man and the education ap- 
propriate to it. It is familiar and yet it 
is fundamental. The free man will be 


intellectually free, politically free, and 
personally free. 


THE FREE MAN 


The intellectually free man cannot 
rest his judgments upon ignorance, 
hunches, uninformed opinions, preju- 
dice, or superstition. He will keep end- 
lessly at the task of acquiring the best 
understanding and developing the high- 
est intelligence to be had. In the kind of 
world we shall live in, rigorous study in 
the organized disciplines of knowledge 
is indispensable. No student who would 
develop a free mind can afford to escape 
the challenge to understanding provided 
by the humanities and arts, the social 
sciences, and the natural sciences and 
mathematics. The intellectually free 
man, and the teacher is first on the list, 
will have an education based upon broad 
and tested knowledge in the basic liberal 
arts and sciences. If we value freedom 
there is no substitute for seeking and 
knowing the truth in accordance with 
the canons of disinterested scholarship. 
Accuracy of statement and precision in 
meaning can begin early. Freedom and 
intelligence must go hand in hand in a 
free society. 

The politically free man will be pre- 
pared by education to play his part as 
a responsible citizen in a free society. 
He will have a concern for and a sense 
of duty to the common good and public 
service; he will be loyal to the processes 
of free government, to free communica- 
tion in community affairs, and to the 
traditions of freedom and equality. Pub- 
lic education in America will therefore 
be a training ground for free citizenship. 
It will stress an understanding of the 
local, national, and international worlds 
we live in. It will aid students to gain 
competence in social affairs and to learn 
how to take active part in the formula- 
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tion of public policies and the making 
of public decisions. It will aid the stu- 
dent to gain an appreciative understand- 
ing of the other peoples of the world— 
of what their fears and hopes and aspira- 
tions are—and to recognize the signs of 
tyranny wherever and whenever they 
may appear. Needless to say, if the 
schools are to contribute to this task, 
the teacher must first of all be a politi- 
cally free man. 

The personally free man will not only 
have acquired knowledge, developed 
understanding, and accepted social re- 
sponsibility; he will also have realized 
his own peculiar talents to the utmost. 
Life is not merely intellectual achieve- 
ment and moral obligation. It is also 
made up of emotional experiences, social 
and personal satisfactions, physical and 
aesthetic fulfillment, and vocational self- 
realization in a career. A well-rounded 
education in America (and don’t let any- 
one make fun of the “well-rounded” 
ideal unless he is willing to repudiate the 
very fountainhead of the Western ideal 
in Athens) should therefore include ac- 
tive participation in a wide range of 
worth-while experiences in those arts 
and appreciations that contribute to the 
health, happiness, and enjoyment of life. 
The fearful, frustrated, insecure person 
cannot be free. He is not only unhappy 
himself; he makes others unhappy and 
spoils the chances of a productive, use- 
ful life for his family and friends. The 
vocationally untrained person cannot be 
free in any genuine sense of self-fulfill- 
ment or “calling.” The personally unfree 
individual is the one who finds himself 
lonely in the crowd, or jumps on the 
bandwagon of conformity, or shouts the 
automatic slogans of the party, or apes 
the arguments and actions of the master 
puppeteer. Above all, the teacher must 
be personally a free man. 


CRITICS OF SCHOOLS 

During the past few years I have had 
an Opportunity to see at first hand the 
operation of secondary schools and 
teachers colleges in various parts of the 
world. I should like to tell you what 
this leads me to think of American 
schools. The schools of the United 
States are not nearly so bad as the ex- 
treme critics of American schools would - 
have us believe, and they are not quite 
so good as the stoutest defenders of pro- 
fessional education would claim. In gen- 
eral, the professional educators are closer 
to the truth than most of the public 
critics, but I believe there is considerable 
room for improvement. 

On the one hand, the academic critics 
of public education, the custodians of 
the “world of scholarship,” often assume 
that the same methods of intellectual, 
symbolic, and abstract thinking that are 
good for able high school and college 
students should also apply to the younger 
children in the elementary schools. I be- 
lieve they are wrong. Some professional 
educators, on the other hand, who 
rightly stress direct experiences in the 
elementary schools, too easily assume 
that methods appropriate for young chil- 
dren are also the best for all high school 
and college students. I believe they are 
wrong. I believe that a genuine recogni- 
tion of the developmental needs of 
learners would more fully recognize 
these differences. Let us not be afraid to 
be frank about the values of intellectual 
achievement and mastery of subject 
matter at the secondary school level. I 
believe that the orientation of many pro- 
fessional educators today reflects an out- 
look stemming too much from the needs 
of young children and the less able, and 
not enough from the need for systematic 
knowledge and _ social responsibility 
among older youth and the more able. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Let me say a word about these points 
as they apply to the junior high school 
and to the senior high school. I sense 
an uncertainty about the role of the jun- 
ior high school that needs attention. Is 
the junior high school an extension of 
elementary education, or is it the begin- 
ning of secondary education, or is it a 
species of its own? For over seventy 
years some educational leaders have been 
arguing that the eight-year elementary 
school should be reduced to six years 
and that the secondary school program 
should be extended from four to six. 
Although the junior high school is us- 
ually thought to be a part of secondary 
education, I believe an elementary school 
outlook dominates most junior high 
schools. If this is true, it means in effect 
that secondary education has actually 
been reduced to the three years of the 
senior high school rather than extended 
to six years. Few electives are offered in 
junior high school and the student has 
little chance to specialize. Teachers are 
prepared either for elementary schools 
or for secondary schools and seldom for 
the junior high school itself. The fiction 
of four years of college preparatory re- 
quirements continues to operate, and the 
poor ninth grade is hanging there at the 
top of the junior high school, often feel- 
ing cut off from the “real” high school. 
And the “real” high school teachers do 
not want to teach in a junior high school 
that is so much like an elementary 
school. 

In view of the urgency of the times 
for better education for all and for more 
higher education for more youth, I be- 
lieve it would be desirable to look upon 
the junior high school as more fully 
a part of secondary education than it has 
been viewed so far. I know that many 
will argue that the junior high school 


should have a distinctive character of its 
own, but I believe that we may look 
upon early adolescent youth as little 
children too long and talk down to them 
as if they were still in elementary school. 

The present program of the junior 
high school seems to me to put too little 
emphasis upon foreign languages and sci- 
ence. I believe that foreign languages 
should not be viewed as simply “extras” 
for exceptional cases, but shculd be 
widely available at the ninth grade and, 
for an increasing number of students, 
should be available in the eighth and 
even the seventh grade. 

The world situation is such that study 
of foreign languages should be encour- 
aged for those able to profit from them, 
not simply reluctantly permitted; and I 
believe that foreign language study 
should be required of all who plan to do 
college work in the liberal arts and sci- 
ences. I believe extensive experimenta- 
tion with teaching foreign languages in 
elementary and junior high school is de- 
sirable. 

I believe that algebra should not neces- 
sarily be put off until the ninth grade, 
but could well be offered in the eighth 
grade or even the seventh grade for 
those who can profit from it. If second- 
and third-graders in California can begin 
learning geometry, our whole “set” of 
assumptions about mathematics teaching 
in secondary schools needs a new hard 
look and lots of experimentation. 

It is even possible that thought should 
be given to offering high school gradua- 
tion credit for some of the academic 
subjects that might be offered in the 
eighth grade or even the seventh grade 
for some children. Some forward-look- 
ing experiments are being tried with 
rapid-learner groups and with acceler- 
ated groups in junior high schools where 
students do the work of three years in 
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two. The results of these experiments 
should be carefully evaluated. 

Similarly, special attention is being 
given to slow learners in special curricu- 
lums devoted to shop-centered or related 
instruction. This is as it should be. We 
should not be afraid to experiment with 
various kinds of ability and social group- 
ing. I think we should try to persuade 
colleges to look upon secondary educa- 
tion as a six-year proposition. We have 
been inclined to think of college en- 
trance requirements as a dead hand on 
high schools, but the colleges will soon 
be in such trouble with enrollments that 
they may be glad to take a new look at 
their requirements. Now is the time for 
a new cooperative study of college en- 
trance requirements. 


CORE CURRICULUM 


Perhaps the most controversial aspect 
of the junior high school program has 
been the core curriculum. I believe the 
basic idea of the core curriculum is 
sound. It includes such aspects of good 
teaching as correlating English with his- 
tory or mathematics with science, focus- 
ing on the solving of problems signifi- 
cant to the students, taking account of 
individual differences among students, 
and involving them actively in the work 
of the class. 

I discover, however, a good deal of 
retreat from the term “core curriculum” 
and even from the idea itself. There has 
been considerable public criticism of the 
core curriculum, possibly because it 
sounds new and radical, or has not been 
well described to the public or has had 
too little real meaning to the teachers 
themselves. From reading some of the 
published materials on the core curricu- 
lum I can share some of the skepticism, 
especially in view of the stress on terms 
that seem deliberately to avoid reference 


to the usual subjects. Instead of “social 
studies” or “history” or “geography” we 
read of “social living,” “common learn- 
ings,” “problem-solving,” “problems of 
living,” “experiencing,” “growth in 
democratic living,” “functional learn- 
ing,” and a “doing” program. 

Now these terms can refer to impor- 
tant ideas, but they are overworked. The 
reader grows suspicious that they reflect 
an indifference to systematic know ledge 
and intellectual rigor in favor of sweet 
and amiable living together. And there 
are assumptions that all students are al- 
ways more highly motivated by imme- 
diate problems to be solved and by 
direct experience than by logically organ- 
ized subject matter. I believe that the 
value of direct experience in learning 
depends, as book learning does, upon 
the characteristics of the child, the na- 
ture of the problems, and the quality of 
teaching. Intellectual problems can be 
just as exciting and challenging to some 
children and youth as projects and overt 
activities are interesting to others. I think 
there is no automatic guarantee that pu- 
pil planning as such leads to better learn- 
ing than teacher planning does. 

I believe in the values of the core cur- 
riculum, but I also believe in the values 
of precision, accuracy, system, sequence, 
thorough study and mastery, and organi- 
zation of know ledge. Problems cannot 
be solved well without stress upon these 
qualities. I am sure that most believers 
in the core curriculum would say that 
they assume the value of these qualities, 
but many of the statements do not sound 
as though they do. I believe that much 
of the trouble with the public would be 
overcome if this were made more ex- 
plicit—and if it is true. 

The goal should be to achieve the ex- 
citement and stimulation that can come 
with the active interest and involvement 
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of students in the learning process, along 
with the rigor of critical thinking and 
intellectual achievement that can come 
with mastery of systematic knowledge. 
We should rest our solving of problems 
and refinement of judgments upon accu- 
rate information and not merely upon 
the random pooling of opinion derived 
from “sharing experiences” and group 
discussions. We should seek rigor with- 
out rigidity. We should be soft-hearted 
toward the learner but not soft-headed 
toward subject matter. 

We should not, however, throw over- 
board an imagined “soft” pedagogy for 
a fancied “hard” pedagogy. Our goal 
should be a “firm” pedagogy, soft 
enough to be flexible with respect to in- 
dividual differences among learners but 
hard enough to give direction and form 
to the learning process. If the core cur- 
riculum can go in this direction I would 
favor its retention and expansion. If it 
cannot, then some newer and better ap- 
proach should be taken in building a 
common core of general education nec- 
essary for all children. For myself I 
would prefer the term “foundational 
curriculum” or “foundational educa- 
tion.” We need a firm foundational 
education, not so hard that it turns brit- 
tle and cracks when the pressure builds 
up, not so soft that it quivers and shakes 
when the competition becomes keen. I 
believe the junior high school program 
could well be firmed up. 


THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Turning now to the senior high school, 
let me remind you of two extremely im- 
portant historical trends. Fifty years ago 
the American high school was largely 


a college preparatory institution de- 
signed for relatively few young people 
in the total population. In 1900 about 10 
per cent of all youth of high school age 


actually attended school, and 75 per cent 
of high school graduates went on to 
college. Then the nature of the high 
school changed radically. Increasing 
numbers of youth flooded into the high 
schools after World War I, the curricu- 
lum expanded rapidly, and the college 
preparatory function was submerged, 
because it was assumed that most high 
schoo] graduates would not go on to col- 
lege. So commercial courses, home eco- 
nomics, and trades and industry courses 
multiplied, aided by federal programs, 
especially the Smith-Hughes Act of 
1917. The academic courses and studies 
multiplied, too, as the explosion of 
knowledge began in the arts, sciences, 
social sciences, and technical fields. Sub- 
jects and courses proliferated in the high 
school, just as they were proliferating in 
the colleges and universities,! but what 
is often forgotten is that the student 
population had also proliferated until it 
included a vast majority of youth of 
high school age. By 1950 more than 80 
per cent of all youth aged fourteen to 
seventeen were attending high school, 
and consequently only 25 per cent of 
high school graduates were going on to 
college. Critics of the high school cur- 
riculum who deplore the low standards 
in American high schools seldom take 
these revolutionary trends into account. 

Conversely, many professional edu- 
cators have been so intent on taking care 
of the non-college-bound students that 
they have not realized that a second 
rev olutionary trend has begun in the past 
ten years. The college preparatory func- 
tion of high schools promises ¢ again to be 
a major, if not the major, function of 
high school education. In the thirty 

1For example, in 1900 a group of 50 liberal 
arts colleges offered a total of 140 courses in 
art history; in 1940 these had become nearly 


800 courses in addition to over 1,000 studio 
courses. 
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years from 1929 to 1959 the high school 
enrollment has almost doubled (4,800,- 
000 to 9,200,000), but college enrollment 
has more than tripled (from 1,100,000 
to 3,700,000). We must recognize the 
growing necessity for a larger body of 
highly trained persons in all fields and 
the increasing aspiration and intention of 
the American people that more and more 
young people shall continue their edu- 
cation beyond high school. Elmo Roper 
reports that two thirds of American par- 
ents mow expect their children to go to 
college. As of now the proportion of 
American high school graduates going 
to college full-time has approached 35 
per cent, and more than 50 per cent are 
going on to some kind of higher educa- 
tion. We may soon be back where we 
were in 1900, with 75 per cent of high 
school graduates going on to higher 
study but with this radical difference: 
a high school population consisting of 
go per cent of the youth, not simply 1o 
per cent. 

We must not be apologetic for the 
college preparatory function of the pub- 
lic high school. We must improve the 
academic courses in English, mathe- 
matics, science, and foreign language. 
We must encourage the able girls as well 
as the able boys to take the courses in 
mathematics and science. General sci- 
ence and general mathematics for the 
non-college-bound students should also 
be improved. Both types of science and 
mathematics courses are extremely im- 
portant, and creative teaching can be 
achieved in both, but each requires bet- 
ter training of teachers for these spe- 
cific purposes. The two should not be 
confused. 

The lack of emphasis on study of for- 
eign languages should be remedied as 
quickly as competent teachers can be 
found. Students and society will be 


short-changed unless this is done. An 
advantage of offering foreign languages 
throughout the three years of the junior 
high school is that students can study 
one language long enough to become 
really competent in it, and some may 
even become reasonably proficient in 
two languages. Other countries go much 
further in foreign language than we do. 
It is not unusual for a student in India 
to study not only his mother tongue 
(whether Bengali, Gujerati, or another 
one of fourteen major languages) but 
also the national language (Hindi) and 
the international language (English). He 
is then ready to start learning “foreign” 
languages. This is by no means an ideal 
to be emulated, but surely we cannot 
sit back and wait for everyone else in 
the world to learn English. We should 
push rapidly with plans for teaching 
Russian and Chinese as well as the usual 
European languages. It is not too soon 
to consider teaching other non-European 
languages of the world in certain schools. 
The need for language training of our 
foreign service officers has finally been 
realized in Washington. Our schools 
should rise to the need. 

In social studies, I believe that much 
more attention should be given to inter- 
national and world affairs at the senior 
high school level. This is extremely im- 
portant for the years ahead and should 
be required of all students. I would rec- 
ommend that at least an entire year or 
semester in social studies be devoted to 
foreign relations and the peoples and 
problems of the world. Much more at- 
tention should be given to world geog- 
raphy. Most students do not study much 
geography after the seventh or eighth 
grade. The stress should be upon human 
and cultural geography. 

More attention should be devoted to 
examination of critical public issues and 
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to government, economics, and social 
problems. More attention should be 
given to significant citizenship activities 
dealing with community and _ national 
issues in government, economy, housing, 
health, and the like. 

More attention should be devoted to 
public education itself as a subject of 
study and as an institution of great im- 
portance to all citizens. Education is one 
of the largest and most important enter- 
prises with which they will be con- 
cerned throughout their adult lives. It 
deserves systematic study along with 
other major social institutions. 

Not only must every citizen be pre- 
pared to make better judgments about 
public affairs; we must also try to 
change the prevailing attitudes towards 
politics as a profession. Elmo Roper tells 
us that only 2 per cent of parents want 
their sons to enter politics. This is a 
grave and ominous sign for the future 
of a free society which must rely upon 
the democratic political process. We 
have made some headway in changing 
the stereotype of the intellectual; we 
must do the same for the politicians in 
whose hands rest the public decisions of 
life and death. 

The whole program in social studies 
should be infused with greater concern 
for the maintenance and extension of 
freedom in America and in the world. 
American youth need a far better basis 
than they now have for understanding 
and affirming the values of freedom in a 
free society. 

Premier Khrushchev has challenged us 
to competition in the field of material 
production. We must accept that chal- 
lenge whether we want to or not. But 
let us not simply be on the defensive. 
Let us counter by challenging the Soviet 
Union to a competition for the advance- 
ment of freedom in all aspects of life and 


specifically see which can produce the 
better type of education for freedom. 

I am convinced of the importance of 
the creative arts and music for the gen- 
eral education of all persons, and of the 
vocational studies as specialization for 
the non-college-bound students who will 
go directly into an occupation. The pub- 
lic high school must continue to be 
equally concerned with both types of 
courses and both types of students. The 
vocational arts and sciences should be 
re-examined to see if they are appropriate 
to the demands of the new technological 
age or whether they are geared to a so- 
ciety that no longer exists. 

I believe the comprehensive high 
school is better suited to American cul- 
ture and education than is the separate 
or segregated high school designed for 
students of different talents or socio- 
economic classes or races or religions. 
All groups in a democratic society need 
to learn to work together on common 
problems of citizenship. They should 
therefore have the opportunity to asso- 
ciate in the life of the school and in as 
many of the studies of the curriculum as 
appropriate, principally in social studies, 
creative arts, practical arts, and extra- 
curricular activities. We have been 
rightly concerned to give special atten- 
tion to the academic preparation of the 
scholastically talented, and the compre- 
hensive high school should do this by 
sectioning students subject by subject in 
the academic courses. 

But we must not neglect the values of 
common association among those of dif- 
ferent levels and kinds of ability. It is 
important to have the academically tal- 
ented students see and appreciate the 
leadership qualities displayed by the less 
scholastically talented as they engage in 
social, artistic, athletic, and student gov- 
ernment activities. It is also extremely 
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important for the less scholastically tal- 
ented students to have constantly before 
them the leadership qualities of the more 
academically talented. How can we de- 
velop respect for intellectual achieve- 
ment in separate schools where only the 
less privileged are huddled together to 
work on purely non-intellectual enter- 
prises? This will only perpetuate an in- 
difference to or disdain for intellectual 
achievement, too long a part of the 
American scene. 


A LOOK TO THE FUTURE 


Now what does this mean for the fu- 
ture? Just this: that all of us must bring 
to bear our deepest resources of energy 
and creativeness as individuals, as teach- 
ers, and as a people. 

To begin with we must make experi- 
mentation the keynote of our efforts in 
the years ahead. Try new ideas, explore 
new practices, test the novel, retest the 
established, create an atmosphere of hos- 
pitality to the original, and expose to 
the glare of searching criticism the de- 
structive jibes of self-appointed public 
experts or the defensive pontifications of 
thoughtless standpatters. Honor the fer- 
ment of ideas. Every school in America 
should have some experimentation of 
some kind going on all the time. Don’t 
let the weary know-it-alls discourage 
you. 

I realize that experiments are hard to 
live with and disturbing to the ego. 
Every experiment is an implied or ex- 
plicit criticism of someone’s present 
practice, and that hurts. But the stakes 
are so important and the potential re- 
wards so great that we cannot afford to 
sit back and let someone else do it. 
Let’s re-examine the beliefs we know we 
have and re-assess the assumptions we 
may not even realize we have. 

We must explore again the wilderness 


of pedagogical method. Let us not ac- 
cept blindly a philosophy based upon a 
narrow view of the “needs of the pupil.” 
The new frontiers in method may well 
be the discovery of ways to motivate, 
challenge, and stimulate greater achieve- 
ment, effort, and satisfaction without 
forcing, or stultifying, or deadening the 
processes of learning or endangering the 
physical, mental, or emotional health of 
students. What is the desirable balance 
between firsthand, direct experience and 
the reading of books for children and 
youth of different age levels and differ- 
ent abilities? Many teachers assume that 
direct experiences are better than books; 
many college professors believe the 
opposite. The coming generation of stu- 
dents will grow up surrounded by tele- 
vision, paperbacks, magazines, advertis- 
ing, tape recordings, mass organization, 
and popular culture. Let’s find out how 
this generation learns best. Should the 
school ape communication agencies of 
the culture or try to counteract them? 
We must experiment with new con- 
tent in old subjects and old content in 
new subjects. It is easy for our critics 
to make fun of the lack of standard con- 
tent in general science or general mathe- 
matics or language arts or social studies. 
But is the answer to go back to the cur- 
riculum of fifty years ago? By no means. 
Nor do I believe that the w ay to over- 
come the evils of an outworn content is 
to throw out content and make every- 
thing easy or superficial. Let’s develop 
intellectually chalicaging new content 
where necessary and revitalize the old 
content where it is still appropriate. 
We must find ways to deal construc- 
tively with differences of ability but 
without stratifying differences into rigid 
categories of social or intellectual inferi- 
ority or superiority. How can we deal 
with the wide range of abilities, motivat- 
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ing, challenging, and pushing toward ex- 
cellent performance but without creat- 
ing attitudes of inferiority or defeat 
among the less able and attitudes of su- 
periority or snobbishness among the 
more able? This is an important chal- 
lenge to the comprehensive high school. 
If it cannot do this, then we might as 
well have separate secondary schools as 
our European friends do. That is, if 
separation into ability groupings really 
aids learning. Do we know that it does, 
or is it just easier and nicer for the 
teacher? Most of us believe in the social 
advantages of the comprehensive high 
school; but are there intellectual advan- 
tages, even for the high ability students? 
Are there certain conditions or certain 
subjects in which able students learn 
better in mixed classes than they do in 
separate sections? And similarly for the 
slow learners? And by all means do not 
forget all those in between. 

Finally, we must respond to the chal- 
lenge to define the needs of students in 
such way as to strike a proper balance 
between their need for intellectual 
achievement, their need for social respon- 
sibility, and their need for self-develop- 
ment. For the half of our students who 


are not going on to college I should say 
that a proper balance in the educational 
program would consist of these three 
ingredients in about equal proportion. 
For the half who are going on to higher 
study I should say the educational and 
cultural priorities require that the in- 
gredients be three parts scholarship, two 
parts social responsibility, and one part 
self-development. 

Schooling without rigorous knowledge 
is no education at all; but if the acquisi- 
tion of organized knowledge is the only 
goal, then education may become rigid 
and lifeless. Schooling without self-devel- 
opment becomes routinized and oppres- 
sive, but if self-development is the only 
goal, education may become undisci- 
plined and soft-headed. Schooling with- 
out social responsibility makes of edu- 
cation the impractical plaything of 
dilettantes, but if social responsibility is 
the only goal, education may impose a 
cheerless and drab conformity, throttling 
the cre. ‘ve sparks of originality and 
choking the freedom for individuals 
which we cherish so highly. The pur- 
pose of our schooling is to speed the 
process by which the child learns to be- 
come a man of learning in freedom. 
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Cottece professors and high school 
teachers have drawn apart during recent 
decades. In the early twentieth century 
the college and university scholars were 
senior partners in shaping the curriculum 
of elementary and secondary schools. All 
high school teachers of English, foreign 
languages, mathematics, science, and his- 
tory long came from the colleges of arts 
and sciences. Most still do—and many 
teachers in elementary schools as well. 
Most professors of the “academic” sub- 
jects in teachers colleges hold master’s 
and doctor’s degrees from graduate 
schools of arts and sciences. College and 
university professors have been authors, 
or coauthors, of most of the high school 
textbooks in such fields as history or so- 
cial studies. 

Somewhat surprisingly, then, high 
school teachers and professors in teach- 
ers colleges are regarded as “educationists” 

* Adapted from a paper read at the annual 
meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, r, Prag in a session sponsored by the 
National Council for the Social Studies, De- 
cember 28, 1959. 

Dr. Hunt is a former president of the Na- 
tional Council of the Social Studies and a 


former editor of the magazine Social Educa- 
tion. 


by college professors who, as graduate 
schools have multiplied, have identified 
themselves increasingly with graduate 
school interests in research and spe- 
cialization, and decreasingly with the in- 
terests of teachers. Few teachers in the 
schools join learned societies. Few col- 
lege and graduate school professors join 
or participate in organizations of teach- 
ers. Lack of communication results in 
lack of understanding. Some college and 
university professors are now among 
those critics who charge, somewhat in- 
discriminately, that the schools have 
abandoned scholarship, have ceased to 
stimulate able students, have allowed “ed- 
ucationists” to undermine standards and 
perhaps to imperil the nation’s security. 
The charges are too serious to ignore or 
to answer merely with recrimination. But 
perhaps the charges are also oversimpli- 
fied and, when advanced by scholars, 
raise the question of the responsibility 
of colleges and universities both for 
standards of scholarship in the schools 
and for leadership in effective teaching. 

The American Historical Association, 
founded in 1884, has been outstanding 
for more than six decades in its contin- 
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ued concern for history teaching in 
schools and colleges. Perhaps its record 
of successes and failures, of effort and 
neglect, will illuminate both current 
criticisms of the schools and possibilities 
for improvement of teaching at all edu- 
cational levels. 


PAST CHALLENGES AND 
RESPONSES 


Writing for the American Historical 
Association’s Commission on the Social 
Studies, Charles A. Beard identified, in A 
Charter for the Social Sciences in the 
Schools, three sources of curriculum 
change and of challenge in teaching: 
“the necessities of scholarship, the reali- 
ties of society, and the requirements of 
the teaching and learning process.” 't 
Each of these three factors—scholarship, 
society, the teaching and learning proc- 
ess—has changed constantly and dras- 
tically during the seventy-five-year life 
of the American Historical Association. 
The Association has responded, but 
with varying and, on the whole, declin- 
ing effectiveness. 

When sharp increases in the number 
of high schools and colleges after 1870 
made the diversity of high school history 
courses intolerable, and the 1892 Madison 
Conference, sponsored by the National 
Education Association’s Committee of 
Ten, failed to end the confusion, the 
AHA responded to an NEA appeal by 
appointing a Committee of Seven. The 
1899 report of that committee, which 
proposed four years of history for high 
schools, promptly set the pattern of the 
new College Entrance Examination 
Board’s history tests, and thereby domi- 
nated the high school offerings for 
college-bound youth and many others, 
for more than a third of a century. The 


+Footnote references appear on pages 299- 
300. 


1908 report of the AHA Committee of 
Eight for many years shaped and still in- 
fluences the elementary-school program 
in social studies.? 

Critics in the growing field of profes- 
sional education promptly and ever 
more loudly charged that the AHA 
committees overemphasized scholarship 
—history for history’s sake—and neg- 
lected Beard’s other two factors: the 
realities of society and the requirements 
of the teaching-learning process. The ac- 
tual reports, as opposed to forensic and 
selective statements about them, refute 
the more extreme attacks. But both so- 
ciety and knowledge of the teaching— 
learning process were changing rapidly, 
and the AHA spokesmen on_ history 
teaching—as in the 1911 report of the 
AHA Committee of Five, appointed to 
deal with complaints against the Com- 
mittee of Seven program—stood pat. 
They failed both to recognize the need 
for economic, social, and cultural his- 
tory and to take account of the now im- 
portant social sciences—though James 
Harvey Robinson was stumping the East 
to proclaim these needs. They failed to 
perceive that, as the need for the labor 
of children and youth declined, as fami- 
lies and society could afford and as tech- 
nical change demanded both extended 
schooling and new forms of education, 
history courses must change and room 
be found before the end of high school 
for economics, sociology, and for more 
attention to government. The spokesmen 
also failed to grasp the implications for 
the teaching-learning process of Thorn- 
dike’s new educational psychology and 
of changing philosophies of education— 
the philosophy of the young Nicholas 
Murray Butler, proponent of vocational 
education, as well as of John Dewey. 
And they failed to note that the rapidly 
swelling school population brought not 
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just more college-bound youth of high 
academic potential but a widening range 
of backgrounds, abilities, needs, and vo- 
cational prospects. For all youth school 
programs must change.® 

Professors of history—Robinson, 
Beard, and Muzzey, among many—and 
other professors of the social sciences 
wrote and revised school textbooks that 
took account of new needs. The AHA 
was content to sponsor, and help to 
guide, the History Teacher's Magazine, 
later the Historical Outlook, though sev- 
eral of its well-known members re- 
sponded to a new challenge by develop- 
ing nationalistic courses, and adaptations 
of courses, during World War I. Mean- 
while, in the second decade of the cen- 
tury, leadership in curriculum-making 
in history and social studies passed, by 
the default of scholars, to school teachers 
and administrators and to professors of 
education. The reports, in 1913 and 


1916, of the National Education Associ- 


ation’s Committee on the Social Studies, 
on which only W. H. Mace and James 
Harvey Robinson represented history 
and no college or university scholars 
represented the social sciences, intro- 
duced other social studies into high 
schools, stressed new needs of society, 
and scorned history that was not imme- 
diately functional. The recommendations 
opened the curriculum to uncontrolled 
experiments by enthusiasts for novel se- 
lections and organizations of knowledge. 
They brought hasty responses to casu- 
ally identified needs of society, and a 
succession of panaceas for ailments in 
the teaching and learning process. By 
1924 Edgar Dawson, director of The 
History Inquiry, sponsored by the AHA, 
could endorse a surmise that one third 
of the secondary schools followed the 
AHA Committee of Seven, another 
third the NEA Committee on the Social 


Studies, and the remaining third were 
“without chart or compass.” The lost 
legion has probably gained recruits 
from the other two thirds in the years 
since 1924. In any case the postwar wails 
of the AHA’s Second Committee of 
Eight, and the dismal report of the Daw- 
son inquest, simply attested the death of 
the domination of school history teach- 
ing by historians.‘ 

The new leaders in school curriculum- 
making were as vulnerable to charges of 
overemphasizing needs of society or re- 
quirements of the teaching—learning 
process as had been the AHA commit- 
tees for overemphasizing the require- 
ment of scholarship. But except as indi- 
vidual historians and social scientists 
wrote school textbooks—while publish- 
ers mediated, more successfully than any 
other agency has done, the necessities of 
changing scholarship, the changing per- 
ceptions of the realities of society, and 
the changing requirements of the teach- 
ing-learning process—except as they 
wrote textbooks, college and university 
scholars have remained absent, uninvited 
and unprotesting, from the council ta- 
bles of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. Moreover, although their students 
have staffed the social studies high school 
classrooms, the college historians have 
never given constructive attention to the 
needs of the teachers whom they have 
sent forth, and whom they still send 
forth, to serve historical scholarship in 
the schools. Current criticisms of the re- 
sults of such detachment of scholars in 
areas of direct concern to them—cur- 
riculum-making and teacher preparation 
—invite the comment that educationists 
have no monopoly of irresponsibility to 
scholarship. 

The account of AHA involvement in 
the development of school program is 
not, however, complete. In the early 
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1920's, the AHA achieved the almost 
impossible in mobilizing tepid support 
by sister associations of economists, po- 
litical scientists, and sociologists for a 
Commission on the Social Studies in the 
Schools. Financed by a $250,000 grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation in 1927, 
composed of historians, political scien- 
tists, sociologists, economists, represent- 
atives of teacher education, school and 
college administration, and even the nota- 
bly isolationist field of geography, the 
Commission failed to achieve the totally 
impossible—a social studies curriculum 
for the schools on which all could agree. 
It did sponsor seventeen illuminating 
volumes on many related aspects of so- 
cial studies instruction, and it did chan- 
nel an unexpended $40,000, together 
with additional thousands of dollars in 
royalties, to the support of a journal, 
now Social Education, for social studies 
teachers. The AHA still continues its 
association with the National Council 
for the Social Studies in the sponsorship 
of Social Education. 

In the early 1930’s Conyers Read, sec- 
retary of the AHA, chaired the Commis- 
sion on History of the College Entrance 
Examination Board and, with other emi- 
nent members of the Association, helped 
to bring examinations nearer to modern 
objectives and procedures. And, in 1944, 
after The New York Times sponsored 
an irresponsible test to find what college 
freshmen knew about American history, 
and attracted wide attention to conclu- 
sions that were correspondingly erratic, 
the AHA joined with the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association and the 
National Council for the Social Studies 
in a more responsible investigation, di- 
rected by E. B. Wesley and reported in 
American History in Schools and Col- 
leges, one of the rare instances in which 
the AHA has considered the unsatisfac- 


tory state of college teaching of history 
in the United States. The many chal- 
lenges in the Wesley 1944 report still 
await systematic attention. More re- 
cently the AHA, in a constructive re- 
sponse to criticisms of elementary and 
secondary schools, has established, with 
Ford Foundation support, the Service 
Center for History Teachers and has 
published its useful series of booklets on 
new interpretations in recent scholarly 
publications, related to many periods 
and aspects of history.® 

Such, except for the wise and thought- 
ful presidential address of Dexter Perkins 
in 1956 and occasional sessions at annual 
meetings on problems of the classroom, 
is the record of the AHA in attention 
to history teaching. It is impressive both 
in the number of activities, extending 
through six decades, and in the quality 
of most of the effort. But it has mot pro- 
vided, except in the limited work of the 
Service Center for History Teachers, for 
the necessities of scholarship in history 
teaching. It has not continued the atten- 
tion of the Commission on the Social 
Studies in the Schools to those needs 
of society that history teaching should 
serve. And, except through Ernest 
Horn’s Methods of Instruction in the 
Social Studies, the Wesley Report, and 
a remote relationship to Social Educa- 
tion, it has ignored for forty years the 
requirements of the process ‘of teaching 
and learning history both in schools and 
in colleges.* Old challenges remain, and 
new ones have joined the old. 


SOME CURRENT CHALLENGES 
TO SCHOLARSHIP 


In identifying some current challenges 
let us again use as a framework Beard’s 
three volatile factors: the necessities of 
scholarship, the realities of society, and 
the requirements of the teaching and 
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learning process. We shall, however, 
find that their implications for teaching 
overlap or interweave. 

In scholarship, the specialization that 
well serves research and resulting ex- 
tension of knowledge results in frag- 
mentation of courses in colleges and 
universities. In what college that sup- 
ports a history department of as few as 
five or six members can a major in that 
department obtain from any dozen one- 
semester courses a balanced and articu- 
lated program in either American or 
European history?—say nothing of both, 
and of course forget the other areas of 
the world. Where are the coherence and 
the unity of master’s and doctoral pro- 
grams? The graduates of the most dis- 
tinguished departments in the nation 
who go out to teach history in schools 
and colleges must fill in gaps in needed 
background, or desperately shorten long 
vistas of ignorance, while their students 
stumble after a wavering white cane. 

Moreover, as history courses narrow, 
so do offerings in the related social and 
behavioral sciences—subjects in which 
teachers of history also need some com- 
petence. Twentieth-century scholarship 
has explored and emphasized the inter- 
relations of disciplines, both within the 
social sciences and among the social sci- 
ences, behavioral sciences, humanities, 
arts, and natural sciences. Rivalries and 
crises make progress difficult. Champions 
of the liberal arts deplore the decline of 
the humanities and the influence of pro- 
fessional interests. Crusaders for mathe- 
matics and science canvass the schools 
for their best talent, and the foundations 
and corporations for their largest checks, 
in order to lengthen one leg of the edu- 
cational bench. That bench will tilt at 
least uncomfortably and perhaps dan- 
gerously if the legs concerned with 
human values and expression and with 


social purpose and controls—the hu- 
manities, the arts, the social sciences— 
are left short or weak. 

Within the social sciences such efforts 
as those reflected in Ogburn and Golden- 
weiser, The Social Sciences and Their 
Interrelationships, Charles A. Beard, The 
Nature of the Social Sciences in Rela- 
tion to Objectives of Instruction, The 
Social Science Research Council’s The 
Social Sciences in Historical Study, or 
Merle Curti and others, American Schol- 
arship in the Twentieth Century have 
not helped much in putting Humpty 
Dumpty together again in the college 
curriculum. Social scientists have cut 
across disciplines in attempted syntheses 
for freshman orientation courses. Two 
pairs of historians—Commager and Bruun 
and Rae and Mahoney—have brought 
European and American history together 
in textbooks for an introductory college 
survey.” But useful as such efforts may 
be, effective synthesis must follow, not 
precede, our many-course intellectual 
banquet. We should let digestion, at the 
end of undergraduate and during gradu- 
ate instruction, wait on whetted appetite 
and the mastication process. Dartmouth’s 
Great Issues course, required of all sen- 
iors, responds to needs of citizens, and 
only incidentally to those of prospective 
teachers. 

Critics of teacher education and state 
certification requirements, speaking from 
the towers that surmount our houses of 
intellect, have failed to note changes 
that they ought to applaud but that, un- 
noted, testify to needs to which only 
scholars can respond. State requirements 
for the certification of high school 
teachers of history and other social stud- 
ies have started to add a year of gradu- 
ate study to the four undergraduate 
years, and, within the five years of col- 
lege and graduate instruction, stipulate 
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substantial preparation not only in 
American and world history but in a 
range of social sciences as well. New 
York State now tentatively proposes a 
total of 72 semester hours in history and 
the social sciences. School boards in- 
creasingly recognize through salary in- 
crements the completion of second and 
third years of graduate study. The many 
teachers who respond find only more of 
the fragmented courses at the master’s 
level, and the more demanding research 
seminars. Neither such hard-pressed 
teachers nor desperate young college in- 
structors find much either to help them 
integrate knowledge even in their doc- 
toral major subject or to help them pick 
up new interpretations, insights, and 
teaching resources in the other fields of 
history and social science that they 
teach. Textbooks are useful aids, but 
they function badly as complete courses, 
and if they should not bear the chief 
burden of teaching students, far less 
should they be the mainstay of teacher 
education and instructor education. 

In neglecting the preparation of teach- 
ers, scholars serve scholarship badly. 
And if scholars also have responsibility 
both for disseminating scholarship in the 
interests of intellectual vitality and of 
informed citizenship, and for recruiting 
future scholars during their school and 
college years, it is not sufficient to point 
scornfully to educational wastelands that 
college and university specialists aban- 
doned decades ago. 

Yet the “explosion of knowledge” and 
its resulting fragmentation in college 
and university teaching have stimulated 
some response in higher education, nota- 
bly in the general-education movement. 
Outstanding examples are Columbia Col- 
lege’s two-year requirement of Contem- 
porary Civilization and its later reorgani- 
zation in Humanities; the University of 


Chicago’s Social Sciences I, II, and Ill, 
and its parallel requirements in the hu- 
manities and sciences; and Harvard’s pat- 
tern of alternative courses, each designed 
or redesigned in accordance with objec- 
tives adopted by a faculty committee on 
general education, which also evaluates 
results and may enforce its policies.® All 
three colleges, and others, have sought 
a new unity both within and among dis- 
ciplines that have fragmented, and have 
sought coherence and clearer meanings 
in knowledge through some strenuously 
sought organizing principle. In so doing, 
all have also responded to new needs in 
democratic society and have modified 
teaching-learning procedures as well as 
served scholarship. 

A few colleges and graduate schools 
have developed colloquia—advanced 
courses that stress discussion and there- 
fore limit enrollments—colloquia that 
take account of the many publications 
and differing interpretation of specialists 
in a period or an aspect of history, and 
that can, but often do not, take account 
of pertinent interrelationships of special- 
izations, Such courses, through the doc- 
toral level, can well serve the needs of 
prospective and of experienced teachers 
who need to be familiar with changing 
ideas and related resources needed in the 
classroom. 

A quarter of a century ago the Com- 
mission on the Social Studies in the 
Schools called for “(a) a drastic reduc- 
tion in the number of highly specialized 
courses in history, politics, economics, 
and sociology offered to teachers in col- 
leges and universities; [and] (5) the es- 
tablishment of general and_ balanced 
courses in these subjects for teach- 
ers... .”!° Those challenges still go un- 
answered. So does a third: “(c) the 
organization of seminars in which teach- 
ers may receive rigorous training in 
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those methods of research, bibliograph- 
ical operation, analysis, verification, syn- 
thesis, and criticism indispensable to the 
advancement of learning and effective 
instruction.” Undergraduate history de- 
partments in colleges of high standing 
still send their majors on to graduate 
schools innocent of the method of their 
discipline and of the tools of their craft. 
Scholarship, they still need to discover, 
is more than information to be learned. 


CHANGING NEEDS OF SOCIETY 


Changing needs of society, Beard’s 
second source of challenge, relate in part 
to needs already noted and in part to 
later consideration of the teaching and 
learning process. The challenges of 
totalitarianism underscore the need for 
development, hopefully by all youth, of 
that understanding of the world in which 
we live that Henry Johnson, in 1915, 
identified as the distinctive and control- 
ling aim of history teaching." The most 
promising response has been the effort 
to find unity and coherence through 
general-education programs, mentioned 
earlier. Johnson also emphasized, in his 
writing and in his teaching practices, use 
of historical method to develop critical 
thinking—skills and attitudes for which 
blatant propagandists, and the more 
suave men in gray flannel suits who 
shape our views of politics and political 
leaders, economic life and issues, stand- 
ards of living, and ethics have put us in 
acute need. 

Currently, as state after state responds 
to the need for expansion of higher edu- 
cation, their teachers colleges become 
state colleges. The need of such colleges 
for a broader orientation offers an op- 
portunity for fresh and intelligent effort 
to meet old and new challenges. More 
likely they will pattern themselves on 
older colleges of liberal arts or of arts 


and sciences. They could do better, for 
those models are mostly committed to 
graduate school emphases and to the tra- 
ditions of the Ph.D.—concern for re- 
search and extension or deepening of 
knowledge.'? 

Perhaps, then, it is time to consider 
the need for a new doctorate, one by 
no means neglectful of discipline in re- 
search or contact with its findings, but 
concerned more with the meaning, inter- 
relationships, and organization for teach- 
ing of knowledge—concerned with the 
balancing of scholarship, of needs of so- 
ciety, and of the teaching and learning 
process. Differentiating the interests of 
Ph.D. candidates—of whom, for many 
years past, some have prepared for re- 
search and others have sought the union 
card for status and advancement in col- 
lege teaching—should advance the inter- 
est of both groups. 

Another recent demand from society 
—that good brains be more highly stim- 
ulated and exercised, presumably there- 
by producing more highly trained spe- 
cialists in research, more effective leaders 
in government and public life, in busi- 
ness, and perhaps in education—requires 
attention in the area which alone can 
respond to the demand, the teaching and 
learning process. 


THE TEACHING AND 
LEARNING PROCESS 


Not all of the problems of teaching 
and learning procedures stem from the 
democratization of American education. 
New knowledge in the psychology of 
learning and of human behavior at suc- 
cessive levels of maturity, new instruc- 
tional aids and resources, and broadened 
goals for education have all implied 
changes in methods. But the inclusion in 
the school population of virtually all the 
children of all the people has presented 
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a major dilemma. Children and youth 
must attend some kind of elementary 
and secondary school, and large num- 
bers must continue in some kind of post- 
secondary education. There is nowhere 
else that they can go. We cannot follow 
the European two-track system, for that 
limits individual opportunity and wastes 
the potential of many who mature late. 
Even the colleges of greatest academic 
distinction refuse to admit applicants on 
the basis of high academic achievement 
alone; they take account of a variety of 
interests and accomplishments. 

But our unprecedented experiment in 
educational democracy, and the benefits 
of its tremendous potential, have en- 
countered blocks from the widely held 
fallacy that equality of opportunity 
means identity of opportunity—that the 
gifted, the academically handicapped, 


and all between must have the same cur- 
riculum and the same learning proce- 


dures. The result is, in fact, denial of 
opportunity—denial to the gifted, who 
need to be freed from set assignments 
and routines that restrict their growth; 
denial to nonreaders who cannot learn 
from printed pages but could learn 
from other media. Even when we have 
grouped pupils and students by ability 
we have clung to textbook assignments 
and to recitations and tests that are in- 
appropiiate and that frustrate. Schools 
can and do contribute to delinquency by 
frustrating the very able, the nonaca- 
demics, and others whose interests and 
talents are blocked. 

Currently we give much attention to 
the gifted. We should, but we need to 
follow through by modifying their cur- 
riculum and adopting suitable proce- 
dures. 

Asking brilliant students to study 
three textbooks instead of one, or to 
learn a great number of conventional 


facts more rapidly and accurately than 
do average students is not merely stupid; 
it is vicious. Henry Johnson identified 
two clues to better practice. Elementary 
history, he wrote, is narrative and de- 
scriptive—about people, what they did, 
what happened to them. Advanced his- 
tory he identified as thought about 
human experience—the social sciences 
and the kind of history that Robert E. 
Keohane and others at the University of 
Chicago included in The People Shall 
Judge. Johnson’s second clue is investi- 
gation or research, individual or cooper- 
ative. Both clues lead to the kind of ma- 
terial found in the Amherst “Problems 
in American Civilization Series,’ the 
Yale “Select Problems in Historical In- 
terpretation,” both American and Euro- 
pean, and a growing body of similar 
resources.!% 

The many honors classes in high 
school history and social studies that 
have sprung up in recent years draw on 
the materials just cited and many more 
like them. Paperbacks help, but lack of 
library resources hampers historical re- 
search, except in local history. The suc- 
cessful honors classes also stress discus- 
sion. The chief block to the extension of 
such vital learning for the intellectually 
gifted is the small number of graduates 
of liberal arts colleges who have experi- 
enced such teaching in their undergradu- 
ate or master’s programs. For it is from 
the liberal arts colleges, mot the teachers 
colleges, that most high school teachers 
still come. 

The Advanced Placement program, 
which has grown rapidly during the past 
five years under the sponsorship of the 
College Entrance Examination Board, 
presents colleges with new challenges. 
Freshmen who have experienced the vi- 
tality of an honors program, who have 
scored high in Advanced Placement 
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examinations, cannot be content with 
conventional textbook and lecture 
courses, nor will they be at home with 
juniors and seniors in advanced depart- 
mental offerings. Such colleges as Am- 
herst, Harvard, Wesleyan (in Connecti- 
cut) with its small classes and honors 
college, or Carnegie Tech with its artic- 
ulation of high school and college pro- 
grams and exchange of high school and 
college teachers, have shown the way; 
these four must represent many, but not 
enough, others, Freedom from deaden- 
ing routines; stimulus to read, to inves- 
tigate, to cross departmental boundaries, 
to discuss; evaluation that moves beyond 
conventional tests—these have proved 
their worth not only to the gifted but 
to youth less academically talented. 


RESPONSE TO THE 
CHALLENGES 


For several decades, elementary and 
secondary schools have responded, in a 
variety of ways, to changes in scholar- 
ship, in society, and in educational the- 
ory and practice. Until the past very few 
years, college and university scholars 
have paid little attention to those re- 
sponses; recently some have joined in a 
needed, though usually unsympathetic, 
evaluation of results. The participation 
of scholars in evaluation is appropriate, 
and in some areas essential. But the eval- 
uation needs to be responsible, based on 
knowledge rather than impressions, on 
competence rather than emotions. It 
needs to identify the many substantial 
accomplishments as well as the continu- 
ing deficiencies of school programs. And 
the evaluation needs to include teaching 
in colleges and graduate schools, for 
their faculties develop most of the 
changes in scholarship, their faculties 
and their doctoral graduates on the staffs 
of teachers colleges prepare the teachers 


in elementary and secondary schools, 
and it is to the graduate schools that 
teachers in service must turn for con- 
tinuing contacts with changing scholar- 
ship. 

One key to the improvement of teach- 
ing, at all levels, is clearly the reestablish- 
ment of the integrity of college teach- 
ing, long subordinated to graduate school 
concern for research and the specializa- 
tion that serves research. That concern 
is important, but research is not the sole 
responsibility even of graduate schools, 
which cannot—and in some areas do not 
—ignore the needs of society, and which 
ought not to ignore the requirements of 
the teaching and learning process or re- 
sponsibilities to scholarship that research 
alone does not discharge. Even more 
directly than graduate schools do the 
colleges of arts and sciences have respon- 
sibilities to society and the teaching- 
learning process, and to scholarship in 
many aspects. 

Evaluation of elementary and second- 
ary education should not merely make 
the schools scapegoats for the problems 
of college teaching. Teaching in colleges, 
as at all levels, is work—not a sinecure 
to supplement research grants. High 
schoo] teachers have responsibilities 
other than making life comfortable for 
college professors, and the professors 
have responsibilities to the teachers 
whom they send to the schools. The col- 
leges now face increasingly the problems 
that result from our great national ex- 
periment in educating, to their maximum 
potential, all young citizens—problems 
that have long troubled elementary and 
secondary schools. As college instructors 
consider the teaching process and how to 
improve it, in courses or internships that 
a growing number of colleges and uni- 
versities now require beginning instruc- 
tors to take, they can learn much from 
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high school personnel.’* Secondary 
teachers have not found final answers to 
current teaching problems, but they 
have accumulated much experience and 
some clues to success, and would benefit, 
as would college personnel, from coordi- 
nated and articulated attention to issues 
and difficulties that cannot be met at 
either the secondary or the college level 
alone. 

In the past, associations of scholars— 
political scientists, economists, sociolo- 
gists, geographers, and, most notably, 
historians—have given effective atten- 
tion to problems of social studies teach- 
ing. So far as current challenges are con- 
cerned, however, only the American 
Political Science Association, in its re- 
port on Goals for Political Science, has 


responded comprehensively and in terms 
of Beard’s three dynamics. Otherwise, 
historians and social scientists have re- 
sponded to new needs in college teach- 
ing chiefly as planners of and instructors 
in general-education courses, and as 
authors or editors of related teaching 
resources, 

During the next two decades, as the 
great experiment in democratic educa- 
tion floods the colleges with youth who 
need scholarship, who need to function 
intelligently in a continuously changing 
society, and who need the stimulus of 
good teaching, organizations of scholars 
need to consider the responsibilities of 
colleges and graduate schools for schol- 
arship and effective teaching at all levels 
of education. 
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It mMiGcHT be thought that most persons 
have little to learn about personality from 
the study of psy chology because they 
have under continuous surveillance the 
personalities of strangers, friends, and 
relatives as well as their own. But 
strangely enough, in spite of familiarity 
with the subject matter, the origins of 
personality remain a mystery. Where 
personality comes from is obscure. So- 
ciety throws up its hands in attempting 
to understand delinquency. We are help- 
less when someone we know develops the 
peculiar behavior of neurosis or the 
bizarre reactions of psychosis. We are at 
a loss regarding how to go about cor- 
recting these and other, less extreme per- 
sonality deviations. 

Educators are by no means unanimous 
in believing that education has responsi- 
bility for the development of personality. 
There are some who maintain that the 
main task of school is to inculcate 
skills and information and that the de- 

* Articles VII and VIII in this series were 
published in the October and November 1959 
issues of TeAcHERS CoLtLece Recorp. The first 
six articles are available in a pamphlet published 


by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. $1.25. 


velopment of personality is not within 
its province. Those who take this point 
of view often claim, on the other hand, 
that personality 1s inherited and there- 
fore is beyond the influence of education. 

There are others who hold that the 
school is responsible for the development 
of the whole child, and whether the 
school likes the idea or not, it has pro- 
found influence on the child’s character. 
In part, this is a question pertaining to 
the goals and objectives of education, 
but it is also a question which can be an- 
swered only when psychology provides 
an answer to certain basic issues. For in- 
stance, is personality inherited or is it a 
product of learning? If it is inherited, 
then education is not responsible for the 
original structure of personality, and the 
most that can be done is to see that de- 
sirable traits of character are given an 
opportunity to develop while undesir- 
able ones are suppressed. But if person- 
ality is a product of learning, then 
education is directly responsible for de- 
termining the direction of personality 
development. 

If personality is formed by learning 
through experience, another issue con- 
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cerns the age at which the personality is 
formed and the methods by which it is 
molded. There are some who hold that 
personality (as character) is formed in 
the middle years by direct tutelage and 
discipline. This has been the traditional 
point of view in our Judean—Christian 
culture, which holds that character is mal- 
leable, forged by discipline and precept. 
[Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it (Proverbs 22:6).] Also in Plato’s 
Republic we find, “The beginning is the 
most important part of any work, espe- 
cially in the case of a young and tender 
thing; for that is the time at which the 
character is being formed and the desired 
impression is more readily taken.” But 
another point of view maintains that per- 
sonality is formed in infancy, before rea- 
son has developed to guide its direction. 

It is the purpose of this discussion to 
review some of the findings of psychol- 
ogy that deal with the origin and devel- 
opment of personality, to discuss their 
implications for education, and to suggest 
some of the practical steps that may be 
taken by teachers, if the conclusion is 
reached that education has some respon- 
sibility for the development of person- 
ality. 

Before we get involved in the subject, 
it is necessary to clarify what is meant 
by personality. Freud, in one of his let- 
ters to Karl Abraham, wrote, “Person- 
ality is a rather indefinite expression taken 
from surface psychology, and it doesn’t 
contribute much to our understanding of 
the real processes. Only one can easily 
believe that by using it one has said some- 
thing substantial.”? Personality is ap- 
proached from the point of view of sur- 

1 Plato, The Republic 11:377. 

2 Sigmund Freud in a letter to Karl Abraham, 
October 21, 1907, quoted in Ernest Jones, The 


Life and Works of Sigmund Freud, Volume 
Il (New York: Basic Books, 1955), p. 438. 


face rather than depth psychology in this 
discussion, and its indefiniteness is quite 
acceptable. Personality refers to those 
personal characteristics which define the 
individual. It may be seen from a num- 
ber of points of view. It refers to 
behavior which may be observed by an- 
other person (cooperative, boorish, sys- 
tematic, untidy) or to the ways in which 
a person experiences himself (I feel un- 
comfortable in the presence of those 
whom I recognize as my superiors, I feel 
confident, I am discouraged, I am suc- 
cessful). These different observations 
may not agree, but they all must be taken 
into account in defining the complex of 
characteristics which is personality. Per- 
sonality refers to the behavior, thoughts 
and feelings, motives, fantasies, defenses, 
and self-concepts of an individual.® 

As we are using the term, personality 
refers primarily to the typical ways in 
which a person reacts to other persons. 
We are thinking of personality less in 
terms of temperament and more in terms 
of his characteristic modes of managing 
and carrying himself, particularly in his 
relationships with others. We are mainly 
concerned with those aspects of person- 
ality which define the individual's ca- 


8 Some years ago one of the writer’s students 
undertook to assess what the average person 
thinks of when he uses the term personality. 
He went about asking taxicab drivers, elevator 
operators, waitresses and others what person- 
ality meant to them. He received such answers 
as: “Personality? Gee, you have it or you 
don’t. Sure, I recognize differences. Some peo- 
ple are ‘stinkers’ and some are O.K. The rest 
are just ‘blah.’” And again, “The most impor- 
tant thing a person can have. Some people have 
it, some don’t.” Or “The way a person looks 
at you and talks with you. I guess you might 
say there are three classes: pleasant people 
with lots of it, unpleasant people who don’t 
have it, and the ordinary with just a little.” 
All of these comments describe personality in 
quantitative terms—something that is had in 
varying degrees—what I should call the Holly- 
wood conception of personality. 
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pacity to be successful, to adapt himself 
in a socially acceptable way to others, to 
carry on the business of living in today’s 
society in a competent and approved 
fashion, and to be comfortable with him- 
self. 


A few illustrations will make clear what 
we have in mind. 


Hal comes from a good family. His father 
is a successful lawyer and his mother takes 
an active interest in community affairs. But 
Hal has not been doing well in his first 
year in college in a western university. In- 
stead of devoting himself to study he has 
spent much time on his motorcycle. Re- 
cently he appeared at home announcing that 
he was not going back to college, and 
he seemed adamant in his decision. His 
family was considerably upset about this. 
His brother, two years older, is making an 
excellent record at another college, and 
his parents feel that their hopes and ambi- 
tions for Hal will be defeated if he is with- 
out the benefit of a college education. Hal 
has shown failure to take responsibility, 
stubbornness, and lack of consideration of 
others. But he has also shown independence. 


Alice, age six, is a child with winning 
ways. She easily makes her presence felt 
when with others by her pertness and en- 
thusiasm, her capacity to give an older per- 
son her attention and to show interest in 
what is going on. She always is a live wire 
in any group of children and takes the in- 
itiative in proposing things to do or places 
to go. She is liked because, while exerting 
her influence, she is sensitive to the wishes 
of others and is not bossy or aggressive. 


Tom, now nine years old, is a quiet, with- 
drawn boy. He is a model of politeness and 
keeps himself clean and neat. He is a fairly 
good student and is the pride of both his 
parents and his teachers. But he lacks initia- 
tive when with other children. There have 
been infrequent episodes, however, when 
he has been reprimanded for being cruel 
to his little puppy, and for teasing and hurt- 
ing children smaller than himself. His teach- 
ers find it difficult to understand some of 
the strange stories he tells which contain 
bizarre episodes of crime and horror. 


These three brief descriptions have 
emphasized the relations of a child (or 
college student) to others—his behavior, 
how he manages himself, and something 
of his fantasy life. All of these go to 
make up what we call personality. 

Character, often coupled with person- 
ality, refers to those aspects of personal- 
ity that have moral implications, particu- 
larly those that relate to respect for 
persons and property. Here, we are con- 
sidering personality in its wider aspects, 
and not limiting it to those with moral 
implications, 

Attention of psychologists to person- 
ality is distinctly a modern phenomenon. 
Galton may be looked upon as the father 
of the psychology of personality, for in 
1884 he published an article on the 
“Measurement of Character,” but it was 
not until many decades later that psy- 
chologists developed methods for the 
study of personality along lines suggested 
by Galton.‘ 

James's only references to personality 
concerned highly pathological aberra- 
tions, always fascinating to him, which he 
classifies under three headings: insane de- 
lusions, alternating selves, and medium- 
ships or possessions.5 Thorndike does not 
deal with personality as such, but many 
of his illustrations in discussing instinct 
deal with personality, and one gathers 
that he would consider personality as 
largely a matter of original nature or in- 
heritance. References to personality or 
character or the self may be found in 
older texts on psychology, but they are 
of a philosophical nature and are not 
based on experimental or observational 
evidence. MacDougall discussed person- 
ality under the heading of “sentiments.” 

4Francis Galton, “Measurement of Charac- 
ter,” Fortnightly Review, 42:179-85, 1884. 

5 William James, Psychology, Vol. 1 (New 


York: Henry Holt and Company, 1890), pp. 
375-400. 
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The beginnings of a scientific approach 
to the study of personality may be dated 
at 1918, when Woodworth constructed 
his “Personal Data Sheet,” a question- 
naire for studying neurotic tendencies in 
soldiers in World War I. 

The first large-scale study of person- 
ality was undertaken by the Character 
Education Inquiry under the direction 
of Hartshorne and May from ig:2: to 
1930.° The main emphasis in these studies 
was on the measurement of character 
looking toward a description of its or- 
ganization, and little attention was paid 
to the formation of character. This 
emphasis on measurement and the organ- 
ization of personality persists to the pres- 
ent day, witness two recent comprehen- 
sive treatises by Cattell’ and Guilford.® 
Psychologists have been more interested 
in the problem of selection than in the 
formation and modification of personal- 
ity. Accordingly, most of our informa- 
tion about the development of person- 
ality has come from clinical workers and 
the observations made by students of 
child development. 

Every clinical worker becomes im- 
pressed with the persistence of person- 
ality. A client mentions some personality 
trend that is bothering him; for example, 
he is unable to hold a job for any length 
of time. Things seem at first to be going 
satisfactorily, and then he finds that he 
is being taken advantage of by his em- 
ployer, who does not trust him and gives 


6 Hugh Hartshorne, M.A. May, J.B. Maller, 
and F.K. Shuttleworth, Studies in the Nature 
of Character. “Studies in Deceit,” Vol. I; 
“Studies in Service and Self-control,” Vol. II; 
“Studies in the Organization of Character,” 
Vol. Ill (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1928, 1929, 1930). 

7R.B. Cattell, Personality and Motivation: 
Structure and Measurement (Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son: World Book Company, 1957). 

8J.P. Guilford, Personality (New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1959). 


preference to others in his office. Matters 
become intolerable until he is forced to 
quit in a huff. But as he reviews his life, 
it appears that he reacted the same way 
toward one of his college instructors, 
although he had not previously noticed 
the similarity. And then sometime later 
it is revealed that as a boy he had similar 
thoughts toward his stepfather, who fa- 
vored his stepbrother. There seems to be 
a persistence of personality trends ex- 
tending back not just weeks and months, 
but apparently over much of the life 
span. 

Recently, evidence of a more syste- 
matic nature that verifies such clinical ob- 
servations has been supplied by psy chol- 
ogists. Madorah Smith,° reporting from 
the University of Hawaii, had access to 
a journal kept by a missionary mother 
of six children which enabled Dr. Smith 
to compare ratings of character traits 
judged from entries in the journal with 
ratings made of these same individuals 
fifty years later by persons who knew 
them all well. Seventy per cent of the 
ratings differed by not more than one 
step on the five-step rating scale used, 
indicating a high degree of stability in 
the personality traits. studied. E.L. 
Kelly’? made a follow-up study of in- 
dividuals twenty years after he had origi- 
nally studied them as engaged couples. 
He found considerable consistency in 
personality test scores and self-ratings 
represented by correlations in the neigh- 
borhood of .30 to .60. He is careful to 
point out that these correlations also in- 
dicate an important amount of change 
in these same personality traits, even al- 


®M.E. Smith, “A Comparison of Certain 
Personality Traits as Rated on the Same Indi- 
viduals in Childhood and Fifty Years Later,” 
Child Development, 23:159-80, 1952. 

10 FE. L. Kelly, “Consistency of the Adult 
Personality,” The American Psychologist, 10: 
659-81, 1955. 
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lowing for the unreliability of the meas- 
ures. 

The writer (with A.F. Jensen) has 
had the privilege of studying, after an 
interval of thirteen years, 28 out of the 
original 40 adolescents who were sub- 
jects in an investigation of adolescent 
fantasy."! In the initial study the sub- 
jects were from thirteen to seventeen 
years of age; in the follow-up study they 
were from twenty-six to thirty. We 
found that there is considerable persist- 
ence of observed characteristics of per- 
sonality as well as of fantasy, but shifts 
in personality and fantasy were noted 
which have been related to experiences 
in the intervening years.'? 

McKinnon reported that ten children 
who were first seen by her when they 
were three years old showed the same 
dominant personality characteristics at 
age eight or nine that they had exhibited 
at the earlier age.’ 

Shirley’* in 1933 reported on an in- 
tensive study of twenty-five babies who 
had been seen at frequent intervals from 
birth through the first two years. She 
was able to conclude that “each baby ex- 
hibits a characteristic pattern of person- 
ality traits that changes little with age.’ 

—_— years later Neilon'® was able 

» prepare personality sketches of 15 

11 P.M. Symonds, Adolescent Fantasy (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1949). 

12P.M. Symonds and A.F. Jensen, Out of 
Adolescence into Maturity, to be published by 
the Columbia University Press. 

13 K.M. McKinnon, Consistency and Change 
in Behavior Manifestations, Child Development 
Monographs, No. 30 (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1942). 

14M. M. Shirley, The First Two Years: A 
Study of Twenty-five Babies. Vol. Ill, “Per- 
sonality Manifestations,” Institute of Child 
Welfare Monograph Series, No. 8 (Minneap- 
olis: University of Minnesota Press, 1933). 

15 Patricia Neilon (Naka), “Shirley’s Babies 


after Fifteen Years: a Personality Study,” 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 73:175-86, 1948. 


adolescents who had originally been 
among the 25 babies studied by Shirley. 
These were matched against Shirley’s 
original sketches, and it was found that 
the matching could be accomplished well 
above chance expectancy, more success- 
fully with certain subjects than with 
others, which made Neilon willing to 
conclude “personality similarities in an 
individual persist over a period of time.” 

This review of evidence that person- 
ality resists change over long periods of 
time is almost certain to be countered 
by instances in which personality shows 
sudden and sometimes dramatic changes. 
One young lady who came to my atten- 
tion described herself as anything but 
pretty in early adolescence—cross-eyed, 
thin and gawky, the tallest in her class. 
A minor operation helped to straighten 
her eyes. When she went to high school 
a transformation took place. She had left 
off glasses, got a permanent wave, and 
used lipstick for the first time. She sud- 
denly realized that she “had possibilities” 
and set out to make herself the most pop- 
ular and sought-after girl in school, a 
marked transformation from the shy, re- 
tiring girl of a few years before. In her 
case, however, these characteristics which 
bloomed into reality in high school were 
present earlier in unexpressed fantasies 
and longings. Personality exists on more 
than one level and many wishes and 
yearnings, very much a part of person- 
ality, may not be expressed in overt be- 
havior. 

Probably +!:¢ most famous illustration 
of personality change is Saint Paul. From 
one who “breathed threatening and 
slaughter against the disciples of the 
Lord” (Acts 9:1) he became one who 
could write, “If I speak with the tongues 
of men and angels, but have not love, I 
am become sounding brass or a clanging 
cymbal.” (I Corinthians 13:1) But Paul 
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after his conversion was very much the 
same personality that he had been before. 
His was the adventurous personality who 
could claim, “Thrice was I beaten with 
rods, once I was stoned, thrice I suf- 
fered shipwreck, a night and a day have 
I been in the deep” (II Corinthians 11: 
25). Paul’s shift shows how closely re- 
lated are love and hate. I would much 
prefer to have Paul on my side than 
against me. 

It shou!d be pointed out that the pre- 
diction of personality was not perfect 
in Smith’s six cases; that Kelly’s correla- 
tions leave much room for shifts in per- 
sonality; that in my thirteen-year fol- 
low-up of 28 adolescents into adulthood, 
changes in personality were noted; that 
McKinnon did find changes in her chil- 
dren followed from age three to age eight 
or nine; and that Neilon noted changes 
in the adolescents who were babies in 
Shirley’s study. But these shifts in per- 
sonality in childhood, adolescent, and 
adult years do not alter the main fact 
that there is a pronounced consistency in 
personality in most individuals through- 
out life. 

The evidence which is available points 
not only to the persistence of traits of 
personality throughout life but also to 
the great resistance of personality traits 
to change. The evidence for this comes 
largely from the experience of clinical 
workers who find that after months and 
even years of concentrated efforts to 
change personality in clients, basic per- 
sonality patterns remain unchanged. 

Both the clinical evidence and reports 
of longitudinal studies by psychologists 
point to the unescapable conclusion that 
for the majority of persons and for the 
majority of characteristics, the dominant 
characteristics of personality persist 
throughout life from infancy to old age. 
One gathers the impression after review- 


ing these studies that there is a natural 
history to personality. The man with 
whom you just talked has had a long 
peziod of development. The qualities of 
personality that you have just observed 
have been in the process of formation 
over many years. The foundation of 
many of his traits was laid down in early 
childhood or infancy, and he can be 
recognized as the same person as when 
he was a little child—demanding, patient, 
relaxed, excitable, gracious, quarrelsome, 
or whatever it may be. What does this 
mean? Of course it means that normally 
the mold of personality is fixed very 
early and does not change—for most 
persons—throughout life. Does it mean 
that personality is inherited? 

The conclusion reached by Galton 
from his study of twins was that person- 
ality is inherited. He made inquiry of 
eighty pairs of twins who were “ex- 
tremely similar” and twenty pairs who 
were “extremely dissimilar” and reached 
the conclusion that “man is so educable 
an animal that it is difficult to distinguish 
between that part of his character which 
has been acquired through education and 
circumstance, and that which was in the 
original grain of his constitution.”'® Also 
“In solution of the question whether a 
continual improvement in education 
might not compensate for a stationary or 
even retrograde condition of natural 
gifts, | made inquiry into the life history 
of twins, which resulted in proving the 
vastly preponderating effects of nature 
over nurture.”!7 Again, “There is no es- 
cape from the conclusion that nature 
prevails enormously over nurture when 
the differences of nurture do not exceed 
what is commonly to be found among 

16 Francis Galton, Inquiries into Human Fac- 
ulty and Its Development (New York: E.P. 
Dutton and Company, 1883, 1907). Everyman's 


Library No. 263, p. 128. 
11 [bid., pp. 216-17. 
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persons of the same rank of society and 
in the same country.”!8 

Coming down from the past, then, 
were two main theories of personality 
development. One, and the most popular 
(the Judean-Christian), held that per- 
sonality was formed through influences 
in the family and the church, but this 
took place through discipline and instruc- 
tion after the years of understanding and 
the rational powers had been reached. 
The other, growing out of the biologi- 
cal-scientific position of the nineteenth 
century, held that personality is largely 
inherited. 

It seemed utter heresy, then, for Freud 
to announce that the basic elements of 
character are formed before the end of 
the fifth year of life in most instances. 

Freud’s original statement concerned 
the development of sexual impulses. 
However, his emphasis on the early ap- 
pearance of sexual behavior has been in- 
terpreted to include the development of 
all aspects of personality, as the follow- 
ing quotation from Ernest Jones indi- 
cates: 


[Freud] regards the mental processes, and 
> ge the wishes, of early childhood 
ife as the permanent basis for all later de- 
velopment. . . . Freud looks upon the whole 
of a subject’s life as a continuity, as a series 
of associated trends, . . . These views natur- 
ally have great importance in their bear- 
ing on education, for it is substantially main- 
tained that the main traits of character are 
permanently determined for good or ill 
before the end of the fifth year of life. 
Freud holds in general that, owing to our 
ignorance of the most important mental 
processes of early childhood, and our own 
personal amnesia for this period, the signifi- 
cance for later life of these early trends is 
vastly underestimated.!® 


It is difficult for us to capture the 


18 [bid., p. 172. 
19 Ernest Jones, “Freud’s Psychology,” Psy- 
chological Bulletin, 7:109-28, 1911. 


trend of thinking at the beginning of the 
century, but Freud’s position that the 
“main traits of character are permanently 
determined before the end of the fifth 
year of life” before powers of reason 
have developed seemed utterly incon- 
ceivable when he announced it. This is 
particularly true because Freud’s evi- 
dence was gathered from recaptured 
memories of adult patients and by “re- 
constructions” based on psychoanalytic 
theory. A psychoanalyst even goes so 
far as to talk and think about his adult 
client’s behavior as though it were the 
behavior of an infant nursing with its 
mother or resisting its mother’s attempts 
to train it in toilet cleanliness. So this 
Freudian point of view was discounted 
for many years and still is by many per- 
sons. 

But the clinical evidence continued to 
verify Freud’s observation. After 1921, 
when the Joint Committee on Methods 
of Preventing Delinquency established 
by the Commonwealth Fund initiated 
the child guidance movement, there was 
systematic clinical study of children, and 
some of the things that Freud learned 
from his analysis of adult patients about 
personality development were observed 
in the process of formation. Gradually it 
became clear that personality is formed 
through infantile experiences, primarily 
in the interaction between mother and 
child. Out of the child guidance move- 
ment such terms as “acceptance,” “rejec- 
tion,” “overprotection” appeared to indi- 
cate attitudes of the mother, in particular, 
that have influence on the personality 
formation of the child. Kenworthy and 
David Levy, psychoanalysts and child 
psychiatrists, were influential in intro- 
ducing these concepts as early as 1929. 

An early study that electrified the 
psychological world by demonstrating 
how emotional responses could be learned 
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in infancy was reported by the behavior- 
ist John B. Watson. Watson and his wife 
were able to demonstrate that it was 
possible to condition fear in an eleven- 
month-old infant by “showing him a rat 
and as soon as he reached for it and 
touched it to strike a heavy steel bar 
behind him.” At the eighth presentation 
“the instant the rat was shown the baby 
began to cry. Almost instantly he turned 
strongly to the left, fell over, raised him- 
self on all fours and began to crawl away 
so rapidly that he was caught with dif- 
ficulty before he reached the edge of the 
table.”2° 

But it was not until two decades later 
that empirical evidence was reported that 
bore more closely on the influence of 
infantile experiences on personality for- 
mation. One of the early objective studies 
of the influence of parental attitudes on 
personality formation was made by the 
writer.?! | was able to secure data on the 
personalities of 31 so-called accepted chil- 
dren and 31 rejected children. Each clin- 
ical worker who contributed a pair of 
cases was requested to send in data for an 
accepted child who was as nearly as pos- 
sible like the rejected child selected for 
the study in age, sex, school grade, social 
background, and intelligence level. A 
comparison of the two groups showed 
striking differences in personality, the 
rejected children exhibiting more emo- 
tional instability, an excess of activity and 
restlessness, and antagonism against so- 
ciety and its institutions. 

Spitz,?* a psychoanalyst, spent much 

20 J.B. Watson and R.R. Watson, “Studies 
in Infant Psychology,” Scientific Monthly 13: 
493-515, 1921. 

21P.M. Symonds, The Psychology of Par- 
ent-Child Relationships (New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 1939). 

22 Rene A. Spitz, “Hospitalism,” in The Psy- 
choanalytic Study of the Child, Vol. 1 (New 
York: International Universities Press, 1945), 
PP: 53-74- 


time in hospitals observing and photo- 
graphing babies. He described a state 
which he called “hospitalism” in infants 
that were placed in an institutional set- 
ting separated from their mothers during 
the first year of life, a state which is 
characterized by severe retardation in 
personality development. Similar find- 
ings have been reported by Durfee and 
Wolf in Austria,?* and by several other 
investigators in this country. 

Spitz and Wolf** also found that if the 
deprivation of the mother starts at a later 
date, a condition will result which 
greatly resembles depression in the adult. 
These same authors*® studied a group of 
153 mothers who showed periodic mood 
swings, and found that their children 
showed strange, disturbed personalities, 
many of them indulging in fecal play. 
Other mothers, whose personalities were 
described as infantile, had children who 
were “retarded in social responses and 
manipulative ability expressing a dimin- 
ished capacity to relate to human beings 
or to manipulate inanimate objects.” 

In spite of the fact that Spitz has given 
inadequate statistical treatment to his 
data, the results have not been contro- 
verted. Spitz concludes from his studies 
that “the mother or her substitute trans- 
mits literally every experience to the in- 
fant. Barring starvation, disease or actual 
physical injury, no other factor is capa- 


23H. Durfee and K. Wolf, “Abstaltspflege 
und Entwicklung im ersten Lebenjahr,” Zeit- 
schrift fiir Kinderforschung, 42:3, 1933. 

24R.A. Spitz and K.M. Wolf, “Anaclitic 
Depression. An Inquiry into the Genesis of 
Psychiatric Conditions in Early Childhood,” 
The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, Vol. 
2 (New York: International Universities Press, 
1946), Pp. 313-42. 

25 R.A. Spitz and K. M. Wolf, “Autoerotism, 
Some Empirical Findings and Hypotheses on 
Three of Its Manifestations in the First Year 
of Life,’ The Psychoanalytic Study of the 
Child, Vols. 3, 4. (New York: International 
Universities Press, 1949), pp. 85-129. 
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ble of so influencing the child’s develop- 
ment in every field as its relation to its 
mother.”6 

Goldfarb was able to compare institu- 
tionally reared children with children 
reared in foster homes from age three to 
twelve. He concluded that “infant de- 
privation results in a basic defect in total 
personality.”’27 

Another psychiatrist who has made 
close observations of infants is Margaret 
Ribble.** Although Ribble presents no 
data, she states that her conclusions are 
based on the observation of some 600 
healthy infants. She also reported study- 
ing mentally ill adult patients in Vienna 
of whom “the earliest upbringing of the 
individual as well as something of the 
parents were known, in order to deter- 
mine, if possible, what part these factors 
played in the evolution of the mental ill- 
ness.” She concludes that “invariably the 
child who is deprived of individual moth- 
ering shows disordered behavior, with a 
compensatory retardation in general 
alertness.”*® And again, 


Poor relationships with the parents result in 
reactions in the infant which tend to be- 
come the basis of adult personality disor- 
ders. The most important asset of the baby 
as he begins life is two emotionally healthy 
parents. His deepest need by far is the un- 
derstanding care of one consistent individ- 
ual—his mother. Perhaps in time we shall 
recognize the danger of the emotionally 
unhealthy personality and shall see that 
emotional disturbance in the parents is as 
damaging to the baby as is tuberculosis or 
syphilis. If this sounds shocking to any 
reader, let it be taken to heart.9° 


26R.A. Spitz, “The Role of Ecological Fac- 
tors in Emotional Development in Infancy,” 
Child Development, 20:145§-55, 1949. 

27 William Goldfarb, “Psychological Priva- 
tion in Infancy and Subsequent Adjustment,” 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 15:247- 
55, 1945. 

28 Margaret Ribble, The Rights of Infants 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1943). 

29 [bid., p. 82. 


Two psychologists, Orlansky and Pin- 
neau, have reacted strongly against Rib- 
ble’s assertions, in scholarly and highly 
documented articles.*!: *? 

Orlansky says, 


It is unfortunate that such an influential 
writer has not attempted to draw a line 
between her empirical findings and her per- 
sonal opinions. There is so much panegyric 
and so little satisfactory evidence in her 
writing that it is difficult for an impartial 
critic to evaluate many of her statements 
objectively. 

If the foregoing studies are not con- 
vincing, particularly Ribble’s (perhaps 
hers should not be called a study at all), 
because of the paucity of data and the 
subjective way in which the conclusions 
were arrived at, it may be helpful if bet- 
ter controlled studies are reported. Shir- 
ley, whose earlier study of twenty-five 
babies has been referred to, some years 
later reported a study that attempted to 
trace some of the factors which may have 
accounted for differences in the way in 
which two-year-old children reacted to 
being taken for an all-day visit to a cen- 
ter for research on child health and de- 
velopment. Some of the children ad- 
justed well to the strange situation; others 
were much upset. Shirley eliminated such 
factors as age, sex, illness, and finally con- 
cluded that 


. a child’s level of adjustment depends 
little upon the extrinsic features of the day, 
and little even upon his health. It depends 
much more upon the wholesomeness of his 
upbringing in the home, and the security 
and confidence and affection given him by 
his parents. A secure and wholesomely loved 
child goes forth to meet new experience in 
a spirit of adventure and comes out trium- 
phant in his encounters with new places, 
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new materials, and new friends, young and 
old. A child that is oversheltered and un- 
derloved goes forth from home with mis- 
givings and doubts, and gives an impression 
of inadequacy and immaturity in his en- 
counter with new experiences that makes 
him unwelcome either in the society of 
adults or children.** 


Sears, Maccoby, and Levin have as- 
sembled a report of their researches in 
this field.** Sears and his associates were 
able to question 379 American mothers 
about their methods of bringing up their 
children from birth to kindergarten age. 
These authors say, “[It is] our opinion 
that child-rearing practices are important 
determiners [of personality].”** “Every 
interaction between two people has an ef- 
fect both on their present actions and on 
their potentialities for future action.”** 
“Every moment of a child’s life that he 
spends in contact with his parents has 
some ¢ffect on both his present behavior 
and his potentialities for future action.” 
These authors present much evidence 
concerning the reactions of children to 
the attitudes and behavior of their par- 
ents. 

Vigorous research on parent-child re- 
lationships is still going on. As an exam- 
ple, Earl S. Schaefer, Richard Bell and 
Nancy Bayley are carrying on a study, 
the results of which are not yet av ailable, 
at the National Institute of Mental Health 
on Quantification of Maternal Relations 
and Consistency of Mother-Child Inter- 
actions. 

In most discussions the mother is as- 
sumed to be the key figure in determin- 


33 M.M. Shirley, “Children’s Adjustment to 
a Strange Situation,” Child Development, 37: 
201-17, 1942. 

84R.R. Sears, E.F. Maccoby, and Harry 
Levin, Patterns of Child Rearmg (Evanston, 
Illinois: Row, Peterson and Company, 1957). 

35 [bid., p. 452. 

36 [bid., p. 458. 

37 [bid., p. 466. 


ing personality formation in the child, 
simply because, normally, children are 
with their mothers more than with any- 
one else in the early years. To the extent 
that little children interact with their 
fathers they become an influence, and the 
nurse or caretaker becomes an influence 
if the children are with them for any 
considerable period. 

“The essence of parent-child relations 
lies more in how a parent feels than in 
what a parent does” or says.** This point 
of view has been difficult for many to 
understand and accept because a child 
can react only to parental behavior in 
the broad sense and not to unexpressed 
feeling. But any behavior may mean dif- 
ferent things according to its context 
and concomitant expression. A parent 
may keep a child in the house on a rainy 
afternoon out of concern for a child’s 
health, but also as a form of punish- 
ment. A child reacts to the parental re- 
sponse in terms of what it means to him 
rather than arbitrarily and blindly as a 
response to a stimulus. 

In general it may be said that the re- 
sponses acquired by the infant which are 
the forerunners of later personality 
characteristics are learned according to 
the same laws that govern all learning. 
At the beginning the infant tends to 
repeat responses which give it pleasure. 
These are the responses made in the 
nursing situation in connection with 
fondling, cuddling, handling, and other 
manipulations. Later, other responses 
and characteristics of responses are 
made when parental control is exer- 
cised, particularly in connection with 
toilet training. Personality is also formed 
as a result of punishment and depriva- 


38 P.M. Symonds, The Dynamics of Parent- 
Child Relationships (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1949), p. xiii. 
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tions. Indeed, it is believed that delin- 
quency and neurosis find much of their 
origin in punishment and other negative 
phases of parental response. 

One important determinant of person- 
ality is simply the presence or absence 
of the mother. This is clearly seen in the 
extreme separation from the mother re- 
ported by Spitz in his study of hospital- 
ism, but the emotional insecurity of the 
child is also influenced by even momen- 
tary separations. A young baby shows 
the importance of being able to see the 
mother by his excitement in playing a 
simple game of hide-and-seek. Although 
pleasure is found in the nursing and 
fondling situations, the main factor soon 
becomes and continues throughout life 
to be the reaction of other persons, par- 
ticularly the mother, to the infant and 
his responses to them. 

The terms acceptance and rejection 
have been used to describe significant 
expressions in the mother-child relation- 
ship. By acceptance is meant a feeling 
of loving, wanting, liking, being fond 
and proud of a child, and consequently 
doing things that nourish, protect, and 
encourage him. Rejection, on the other 
hand, refers to negative feelings of hate 
or dislike toward a child which may be 
expressed in a variety of ways; for in- 
stance, by extreme forms of separation, 
denial, neglect, or cruelty. Punishment 
and threat of punishment frequently are 
expressions of these negative feelings of 
the parent. More subtly, a parent can 
show rejection by ridicule and other 
methods of humiliating a child, and by 
preference for a sib or siblings. But these 
two attitudes of love and hate represent 
only one dimension of a parent’s atti- 
tude. A parent may exhibit stability or 
anxiety, greater or less self-love, greater 
or less indulgence, greater or less author- 
ity and domination, greater or less am- 


bition, and so on. Each of these attitudes 
when expressed contributes to the child’s 
personality. And it should be added that 
these feelings are not strictly under the 
voluntary control of a parent, but are 
residues in his (the parent’s) personality 
of his (or her) earlier experiences in 
childhood or infancy. 

From my recent studies of adolescent 
fantasy and its impact on changes in per- 
sonality in subsequent years, it has be- 
come clear that fantasy is a factor in the 
determination of later overt trends in 
personality.*® What a person yearns and 
strives for he may later work out in ac- 
tual living. Personality is, then, in part, 
a precipitate of fantasy. As I have pre- 
viously stated, “Behavior or personality 
is not wholly a direct response to the ac- 
cepting or rejecting situation, but is also 
a response to the inner attitude of the 
child.”*° This is as true, no doubt, in 
the formation of the earliest trends of 


personality in infancy as it is in child- 


hood and adolescence. Always accom- 
panying or preceding actual behavior 
are inner urges, strivings, promptings 
that determine the direction that person- 
ality will take. Very early, as Sullivan*! 
suggests, personality takes the character 
that coincides with one’s concept of one- 
self. 

Personality is also learned through 
identification—called imitation by psy- 
chologists of several generations ago. 
But it is not a simple matter of imitation. 
Early in life a baby recognizes its par- 
ents and older brothers and sisters as big- 
ger, stronger, and more skillful than he, 


89 Symonds and Jensen, Out of Adolescence 
into Adulthood. 

40 Symonds, The Psychology of Parent-Child 
Relationships, 

41 H.S. Sullivan, Conceptions of Modern Psy- 
chiatry (Washington, D. C.: The William 
Alanson White Psychiatric Foundation, 1947), 
Pp. 9 
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and he strives to satisfy some of his basic 
needs by being like them. So the little 
boy is said to be a “chip off the old 
block.” 

In order to grasp the full significance 
of Watson’s experiment, one must be 
willing to recognize that personality is 
formed by virtue of the reactions that 
the infant or child makes without bene- 
fit of his awareness or appreciation of his 
reactions. Personality is formed by the 
infant’s reactions to situations long be- 
fore he develops conscious awareness of 
his reactions. By the time the child has 
acquired the language and concepts with 
which to understand his personality it 
has been formed so firmly that there is 
little that he can do to direct or modify 
it. 

Because personality in all its ramifica- 
tions is learned, we hold that the forma- 
tion of personality is the task and re- 
sponsibility of education. Only too often 
education is made synonymous with 
schooling. But if education is concerned 
with learning, then much of education 
must take place before the school years 
and in the home. Again, education is 
often thought of as a process of instruc- 
tion, largely through language. But much 
of learning, and most of learning in in- 
fancy, takes place without benefit of 
instruction or language. Parents must 
learn to think of themselves as the child’s 
first teachers, the teaching taking place 
not through formal, planned instruction, 
but by every changing response and atti- 
tude that the mother takes toward her 
child. 

The contributions of heredity and ex- 
perience have never been determined, 
and a precise answer to this issue is ex- 
tremely difficult to establish. The point 
of view generally held today is that 
there are hereditary—constitutional deter- 
minants of personality, but that these are 


broad and general. Soon after birth, ex- 
periences tend to differentiate responses 
through learning on the broad founda- 
tion provided by heredity, and the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of personality 
are learned. 

What are the constitutional elements 
of personality? New-born babies and 
babies seen shortly after birth have been 
observed to differ in a number of char- 
acteristics which may represent heredi- 
tary differences or differences that origi- 
nate during the gestation period, and 
which are presumed to be the basis for 
fundamental personality differences in 
later life. The most outstanding of these 
differences is what has been termed ac- 
tivity level. This was noted by a New 
York psychoanalyst, Fries,* who not 
only reported her findings in the litera- 
ture but also recorded her observations 
in very convincing motion pictures. 
Newborn babies will differ in the amount 
of kicking and thrashing about and in 
particular in the vigor with which they 
nurse. 

After following these same children 
(who had been observed periodically 
from the moment of birth) for five 
years, it was found that the activity pat- 
tern of the so-called normal child can 
be modified, but only within certain 
limits; and that the most important fac- 
tor responsible for modifying it (exclud- 
ing organic pathology) is the parents’ 
emotional adjustment, their relations to 
each other and to the child.* 

Neonates also differ, according to ob- 
servations by Bergman and Escalona, in 
their sensitivity to various sensory mo- 


42 M.E. Fries, “Interrelated Factors in Char- 
acter Dev elopment, Neuroses, Psychoses, and 
Delinquency,” American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, 7:142-81, 1937. 

43 M.E.Fries, “Psychosomatic Relationships 
between Mother and Child,” Psychosomatic 
Medicine, 6:159-62, 1944. 
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dalities, and they have been observed to 
respond differently to colors, bright 
lights, noises, unusual sounds, qualities of 
material, experiences of equilibrium, 
taste, smell, and temperature.** In the 
same report these authors also note that 
infants differ in their ability to protect 
themselves by inattention and lowered 
response to stimuli as “protective bar- 
riers against stimuli.” This seems to be 
related to the capacity to tolerate frus- 
tration and delay in having their wants 
satisfied. In another report, Escalona 
mentioned a related characteristic which 
she has noted in babies in earliest infancy 
—‘“the capacity to focus and channel en- 
ergies upon a given task.” #® 

To this list of possible constitutional 
factors which are observable in the first 
weeks of life may be added “social re- 
sponsiveness,” that is, the capacity and 
tendency of the infant to respond to the 
mother who nurses it.*® 

What are some of the characteristics 
that are learned in the early months and 
years? Some of the characteristics of 
personality that are formed in the first 
year of life can best be stated in the form 
of dichotomies—being a boy or girl, 
being active or passive, socially respon- 
sive or self-centered, assertive or recep- 
tive, aggressive or submissive, independ- 
ent or dependent, spontaneous or re- 
pressed. It will be noted that each of 
these seems to be a variant of the gen- 
eral constitutional tendency to be active 
or passive. But the precise uniqueness of 


44 Paul Bergman and S. K. Escalona, “Unusual 
Sensitivities in Very Young Children,” The 
Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, Vols. 3, 4 
(New York: International Universities Press, 
1949), Pp. 333-52. 

45S. K.Escalona, “The Use of Infant Tests 
for Predictive Purposes,” Bulletin of the Men- 
minger Clinic, 14:117-28, 1950. 

46 Arnold Gesell and L.B. Ames, “Early 
Evidences of Individuality in the Human In- 
fant,” Scientific Monthly, 45:217-25, 1937. 


the personality in the earliest years de- 
pends on the reactions of the individual 
to the mother and other individuals who 
are with it. It is on the basis of these 
fundamental trends that the later differ- 
entiations of personality take place. 

A boy or a girl accepts his or her sex 
role from the early months of life by 
virtue of the fact that he or she is given 
a boy’s or a girl’s name, is dressed ap- 
propriately for his or her sex, and is 
treated as befits a boy or a girl. Soon 
there are inner promptings that tend to 
reinforce the direction staked out, and 
the child begins to take on his individual 
character as a boy or a girl. Likewise, 
according to his initial energy and as- 
sertiveness, the infant will approach the 
nursing situation in his own unique way; 
and according to the mother’s prompt- 
ings will develop personality character- 
istics of assertiveness or passivity, inde- 
pendence or dependence. 

To the extent that a baby is loved and 
his needs are met by affectionate han- 
dling, he acquires friendly responses. It 
is in infancy, largely through punish- 
ment, that hostile, aggressive attitudes 
are formed that may last through life. 
Tendencies toward anxiety, sometimes 
called “basic anxiety,” and later guilt 
also have their origins in infancy.‘ 

In the first year of life the infant is 
more or less helpless and dependent on 
others for the gratification of his needs, 
and his reaction to this state of helpless- 
ness becomes the origin of many person- 
ality trends such as passivity, a fatalistic 
attitude, submissiveness. But if the infant 
strives to overcome his helpless position, 
he may develop characteristic modes of 
behavior which serve as the roots for 
later ambition, competition, envy, jeal- 


47 Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality 
of Our Time (New York: W.W. Norton and 
Company, 1937). 
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ousy, rivalry, courage, and optimism. 
The Freudians have called this the oral 
stage of development.** As the need for 
parental control arises in the second 
year, when the infant has greater powers 
of locomotion, such traits as stubborn- 
ness, obstinacy, cooperation, independ- 
ence, responsibility, and the unwilling- 
ness to submit and conform have their 
beginnings. In this period the so-called 
authoritarian personality finds its first 
roots.4® In connection with toilet train- 
ing, such traits as cleanliness, stinginess 
and generosity, reticence and openness 
appear.* ®! 

Infancy is the time when attitudes to- 
ward sex behavior are formed. The in- 
fant may find sex pleasurable, or if it is 
punished because of autoerotic acts— 
thumbsucking or play with the genitals 
—then sexual pleasure may be repressed. 
The objects or persons that one seeks for 
satisfaction in later life are determined 
in infancy, and it is during this period 
that essential heterosexual or homosexual 
orientations are formed.*? 

An important aspect of personality is 

48 Karl Abraham, “The Influence of Oral 
Emotions on Character Formation,” Collected 
Papers, Chap. 24. The International Psychoana- 
lytical Library, No. 13 (London: Hogarth 
Press, 1927), pp- 393-406. 

49 T.W. Adorno and others, The Authori- 
tarian Personality (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1950). 

50 Sigmund Freud, “Character and Anal Erot- 
ism,” Collected Papers, Vol. Il, Chap. 4. The 
International Psychoanalytical Library, No. 8 
(London: Hogarth Press, 1924), pp. 45-50. 

51 Karl Abraham, “Contributions to the The- 
ory of the Anal Character,” Collected Papers, 
Chap. 23. The International Psychoanalytical 
Library, No. 13 (London: Hogarth Press, 1927), 
Pp- 370-92. 

52 Sigmund Freud, Three Contributions to 
the Theory of Sex. Nervous and Mental Disease 
Monograph Series, No. 7 (New York: Nerv- 
ous and Mental Disease Publishing Company, 
1910; first published in German in 1905). Also 
reprinted in The Basic Writings of Sigmund 
Freud (New York: The Modern Library, Inc., 
1938), Book III, pp. 553-620. 


found in the attitudes of an individual as 
well as in his behavior. Of particular im- 
portance is the self-concept. Even in the 
first year the first mental processes of 
the infant are concerned with the reac- 
tions of others toward him, and out of 
these reactions of others he builds his 
concept of himself. The self-concept 
typically reflects the characteristics that 
he is forming or, at least, the way in 
which these characteristics impress oth- 
ers. This phenomenological aspect of 
personality is fully as important as the 
more objective impressions that a person 
makes on others. In fact, the self-concept 
interacts with the behavioral aspects of 
personality. One’s behavioral tendencies 
help in a roundabout way to form the 
self-concept, and the self-concept helps 
to guide and control behavior. 

In thinking about personality one must 
not forget the whole world of fantasy 
which includes the wishes, hopes, and 
aspirations, as well as the fears and anxie- 
ties. Fantasy does not consist of mere 
static images, but of images which have 
an impulsive quality with a pressure to 
erupt into active expression. But many 
fantasies have no counterpart in be- 
havior. Most persons can enjoy the play 
or novel or mystery story in which 
characters do things that the reader or 
onlooker would not permit himself to 
do. Our ideals belong to this great realm 
of fantasy which may or may not find 
expression in actual accomplishment. 

Finally an important aspect of person- 
ality that has its origin in infancy is what 
is called by the "psychoanaly sts “ego 

rength.” This somewhat vague and ill- 
defined concept refers principally to the 

capacity to govern one’s actions by 
reason. Of course this capacity is not 
fully formed until reason has developed, 
and this takes place gradually through- 
out childhood. Ego strength also refers 
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to the capacity to postpone action, the 
roots of which are laid down early. Ego 
strength enables the individual to meet 
crises, threats, deprivations, and trau- 
matic experiences with equanimity, but 
low ego strength makes the individual 
susceptible to neurotic adjustment. 

Those aspects of personality which are 
present at birth or are formed during 
the first years are the ones which are 
most deeply rooted and which will be 
the most permanent and the most diffi- 
cult to change in later years. 

If the foundations of personality are 
laid in infancy, one may well ask what 
part of its dev elopment ‘takes place after 
the first five or six years of life. Ob- 
servation reveals that throughout the 
growth period there is a differentiation 
of personality along the lines determined 
by the early formations. The precise 
direction that personality will take, the 
persons toward whom it will be directed, 
the objects and activities that will give 
personality its unique flavor for each in- 
dividual are determined by the environ- 
ment and experiences of an individual. 
One can teach a child manners, rules of 
conduct, and etiquette, but the way in 
which these are expressed is determined 
by the basic personality. A child forms 
political and religious affiliations during 
his growing years, but even the roots for 
these in terms of essential conservatism, 
liberalism, reverence, and devotion are 
laid down in the earliest years. The per- 
sonality trends formed in infancy are 
neither desirable nor undesirable, but 
they may be strong or weak. Whether 
they become good. or bad depends on 
the direction that a person’s activities 
and efforts, allegiances and affiliations 
take. Aggressive trends are laid down in 
infancy, but whether they will lead to 
delinquency and criminality or to soci- 
ally constructive efforts is determined 


not only by infantile experiences but 
also by the influences of later years. A 
person with strong repressive trends, 
easily made anxious, and with low ego 
strength becomes an easy prey to neu- 
rotic adjustments in later life, but if he 
lives in a protected environment and is 
not subjected to stress and strain he may 
be able to work out tolerably satisfac- 
tory adjustments. 

These facts about the early formation 
of personality are very difficult for 
many persons to accept and assimilate 
into their thinking. This is seen most 
clearly when some problem involving 
personality comes to a crisis and steps 
must be taken to meet the situation. 
When such circumstances arise many, 
if not most, persons will tend to decry 
the possibility that personality has been 
learned. The parents of Hal, the college 
student mentioned earlier, are puzzled by 
his behavior. Have they not been good 
parents and provided a good home with 
all possible comforts and conveniences? 
Are they not highly respected by the 
members of their community? Ww hy 
should they have a son w ho presents 
such a problem? And their friends are 
puzzled. It could not possibly be the 
fault of the. parents and the home. Hal’s 
father is a successful lawyer. His mother 
is devoted to her family. His older 
brother is doing well in college. And Hal 
himself is troubled and perplexed—he 
has had to leave his classmates and con- 
cede that he is a failure. He is probably 
irritated at his parents because he cannot 
have things all his own way. 

It is only natural in such circum- 
stances to turn to other possible explana- 
tions. Many persons will search for a 
physical basis for a personality difficulty. 
Seeking medical assistance relieves one 
of the sense of responsibility for one’s 
troubles, for what is physical seems so 
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inexorable. So a person with a person- 
ality difficulty may have a physical ex- 
amination and with hope clutch at the 
possibility that his troubles may be eased 
by vitamins, allergy treatment, building 
up the blood, tranquilizers, electric 
shock, or even by surgery. Belief in the 
hereditary basis for personality persists 
in part because people can evade respon- 
sibility for their behavior if they believe 
that it is inherited. The assertions of 
Sheldon®™ that morphology (relating to 
the form and structure of the human 
body) and temperament correlate in the 
neighborhood of .80 have attracted 
much more attention than the facts war- 
rant, for it is obvious that in spite of the 
well-known temperamental differences 
between endomorphs (fleshy individ- 
uals), mesomorphs (muscular individ- 
uals), and ectomorphs (lean individuals), 
these differences in physical structure 
cannot begin to account for the differ- 
ences in personality. Likewise, assertions 


that glands exert an influence on person- 
ality always receive hopeful attention, 
even though such an authority as Hos- 
kins has said, 


Some things we know regarding the direct 
influence of the hormones upon the person- 
ality. By and large, however, the problem 
remains mostly for future solution. Even 
in broad outline, the picture is somewhat 
indeterminate and, in detail, is definitely 
confused.54 


To return to the case of Hal, in spite 
of the assertions of family and friends, 
there is strong presumption that Hal’s 
behavior and attitudes are a result of 
earlier reactions to parent-child and sib- 
ling relationships in the home. 

Out of these facts follow important 
and far-reaching implications. The main 

58 W.H. Sheldon, The Varieties of Tempera- 
ment (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942). 


54 R. G. Hoskins, Endocrinology (New York: 
W.W. Norton and Company, 1941), p. 364. 


responsibility for the development of 
personality falls on parents. The person- 
ality of the child develops out of the 
interaction of parent and infant. The ex- 
pectant mother may be in trepidation 
lest she be unfit for the responsibility of 
child rearing that lies ahead, and child- 
rearing methods can cause regret and 
guilt to those whose children have been 
disappointing to them. As facts concern- 
ing parent-child relations become better 
known, mothers in the future can be 
more sensitive to the influence that their 
behavior has on the personality of the 
child. But it should be recognized that 
such information can have only minor 
influence in determining maternal prac- 
tices in child rearing. As has been men- 
tioned above, a mother’s behavior and 
her responses toward her child are pri- 
marily a matter of attitude and feeling, 
which are to only a small extent under 
control by what the mother knows and 
by her conscious intentions. A mother’s 
attitude toward her child is a function 
of her personality which was formed in 
her infancy and childhood. It would 
seem as though we are dealing here with 
closed circuits into which there is no 
penetration. This point of view is, of 
course, a highly fatalistic and determi- 
nistic doctrine, but such conclusions 
seem inevitable from what we now 
know about the development of person- 
ality. 

There are two possible ways in which 
this closed circle can be breached. One 
is through change in social arrangements 
which leads to a reduction in friction 
or tensions in the home. To the extent 
that housing is improved, for example, 
one source of tension and friction in 
families is removed with the result that 
impulses and feelings of hate and hos- 
tility will be less stimulated and positive 
emotions of love and affection can find 
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freer expression. To the extent that there 
is freedom from want and greater social 
security there will be less anxiety in fam- 
ily relations. And to the extent that a 
society has social goals toward which its 
members can collectively strive, pur- 
poseful living will align the force with- 
in the family as a magnet aligns the 
molecules in an iron bar. 

The other method, certainly more ex- 
pensive, but increasingly popular, is 
through direct methods of personality 
reorganization, such as psychotherapy. 
Such direct methods, to have influence 
on personality development, must be 
undertaken in the young man or woman 
before parenthood. 

Schools may be listed as one of the 
precipitating factors in the determina- 
tion of the direction that personality will 
take, but they must work with the basic 
personalities ‘of the children who come 
to them—they cannot hope to modify 
these basic personalities. If strength is 
there, education can help the individual 
grow in worth-while directions; it can- 
not overcome weakness in the basic per- 
sonality structure. The school is one of 
the agencies of society that helps to 
determine the direction of the expres- 
sion of personality in character. 

And what is the function of the 
teacher in the development of person- 
ality? Teachers are, in part, responsible 
for the development of character; that 
is, the direction that personality should 
take in order that boys and girls may 
become responsible and moral members 
of society. This is done, in some meas- 
ure, by the teaching of ideals. But the 
psychologist believes that more impor- 
tant than precept are the relations be- 
tween teachers and pupils. Pupils will 


identify with teachers whom they like 
and admire. The teacher wields influence 
by what she is and does; that is, by what 
she stands for, what she approves of, 
what she holds valuable and honorable. 
Personalities are formed by interaction 
of teacher with pupil and pupil with 
pupil, so a program of social participa- 
tion is essential if the school is to have 
any influence on character formation. I 
look with some reservation on the mod- 
ern trend in the use of machines for 
teaching, in carrying on instruction in 
larger classes by “master teachers,” and 
in the use of audio-visual devices, because 
none of these provides for necessary so- 
cial participation. Children need more 
freedom for spontaneous expression and, 
in particular, opportunities to express 
emotions. To make this possible, teach- 
ers must cultivate attitudes of greater 
acceptingness, yet at the same time they 
should continue to exercise strictness 
and firmness in control, but without 
punishment. Pupils need more encour- 
agement and greater satisfaction when 
their behavior meets with approval.% 

In summary, while there is evidence 
that the roots of personality are consti- 
tutional, the structure of personality, 
particularly as it is expressed in human 
relationships, is the result of learning— 
learning which begins shortly after birth 
and continues through infancy and early 
childhood. The basic patterns of person- 
ality are formed in the first five or six 
years of life. These facts place a great 
responsibility on parents, for personality 
is formed largely through parent-child 
relationships. 


55 See P. M. Symonds, 
velopment of Personality,” 
Record 50:163-69, 1948. 
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IN RESPONSE to the questions “If you 
could become any kind of person you 
want to be, what kind would you choose 
to be? Why?” (Item 1 on a questionnaire 
presented in a junior high school in a 
neighborhood with a high delinquency 
rate) a variety of answers was forthcom- 
ing. Among them were the following: 


Airplane pilot. Up in the air a pilot is com- 
plete law. . . . This gives him the feeling of 
being a king. I'd say this helps a man a 
great deal. 


I would like to be a social worker in giving 
a person or persons the right to be a legal 
guardian . . . and in making sure that the 
place is in good living conditions and there 
is love in the family. 


A person with a good home and a good 
job . . . and have my children in a good 
school and in a good nebhood. 


A singer, and sing in one of the biggest 
hotels in Lostvagest. ... When you get very 
populy you can travel around the world. 


The questionnaire study, administered in 


*Dr. Urell was a teacher in Fox Meadow 
School, Scarsdale, New York, from 1929 to 
1944. She is coauthor of the Big City Series 
(textbooks primarily for New York schools) 
and of Indians, Settlers, and Pioneers in New 
York State, both of which are published by 
Follett Publishing Co., Chicago. 
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the winter of 1957-58, was related to a 
projectt conducted under the auspices 
of the Board of Education of the City 
of New York and designed to provide 
extra recreational and psychological serv- 
ices for children and youth in selected 
schools. The evaluation of this project, 
assigned to a team from the Bureau of 
Educational Research, included the gath- 
ering of descriptive data on the popula- 
tion being served by the project. The 
present report is based on two items of 
the questionnaire.t 

A brief description of the community 
from which these children come is a 
necessary background for understanding 
the findings. For many, it is a matriarchal 
world, with the mothers or other female 
relatives as breadwinners and no father 
or father substitute in the home. The 
population is to a high degree transient. 
Many families are migrants from other 
parts of the United States, and even those 

+ Pilot Project on Personal and Group Serv- 
ices, popularly known as “Operation More.” 

t The responses quoted above and in the re- 
mainder of this article are reproduced almost 
as they were written, but errors which might 
obscure meaning have been corrected and a 
number of responses have been abbreviated. In 


making the changes, the author has tried to 
preserve the flavor of the original expression. 
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children who have lived all their brief 
lives in New York may have attended 
five or six schools before reaching junior 
high school. The lack of recreational fa- 
cilities for youth has been conducive to 
membership in destructive and lawless 
gangs. 

All the eighth and ninth grade pupils 
present on a given day were asked to fill 
out the questionnaire. The pupils were 
instructed not to sign their papers or 
otherwise identify themselves. A page 
was allotted for answering each question 
and giving the reason for making that 
answer. Although most of the pupils 
found writing a difficult chore, as their 
penmanship, spelling, grammar, and 
punctuation show, there were relatively 
few omissions of an item, few one-word 
responses, and many evidences of a de- 
sire for self-expression. Members of the 
research team were able to process 409 
papers, about 50 per cent of the number 
returned. 


ASPIRATIONS: EXPERIMENTAL 
GROUP 


The 398 boys and girls who answered 
Item 1 averaged 1.35 “mentions” apiece; 
that is, some children mentioned more 
than one occupational choice, or more 
than one personality trait to which they 
aspired, or one of each (as “a teacher” 
and a “helpful and kind” person). 

Of the statements given, 46 per cent 
related to occupations and 54 per cent to 
personality traits (see Table 1§). The 
types of occupations ranked highest 
were professional (16.6 per cent) and 
skilled labor (13.1 per cent). The profes- 
sions most often mentioned were doctor 
and teacher, though that of nurse was 
mentioned so frequently (by 11.1 per 
cent of the respondents) that it was 


§ Data from a control school are included 
in both tables. 


given a listing by itself. Nursing is evi- 
dently a field which is attractive to a 
large number of girls of limited financial 
resources; witness the following response: 


I feel that being a registered nurse helps 
you and people too. Also it would give me 
a good enough pay to support my family, 
if I have one, and me. I could get along 
fairly well in life and wouldn’t have to 
struggle too hard to get along. You will 
also have a steady job. Also you will be able 
to retire and still get paid enough to get 
along. 


There was less mention of the glamour 
occupations than might have been ex- 
pected: only slightly more than 6 per 
cent of the pupils mentioned theatrical 
or other entertainment careers, 4.5 per 
cent athletic, and 2 per cent military. It 
is true that these teen-agers were inclined 
to see glamour in some unlikely places, 
as is shown in the following excerpts: 


A doctor because I would like to help peo- 
ple and learn more about operating on 
people and sav ing people’s lives and it 
would be a lot of fun to be a lady doctor 
and marry another doctor. 


A judge. Everyday to hear different cases. 
Some are funny. A judge have murder, 
robbery, all kinds of cases. 


A number of children, instead of men- 
tioning a specific occupation, used gen- 
eralities such as “steady work,” “own my 
own business (because I like to handle 
my problems),” or “businessman,” as well 
as terms such as “security” or “average 
income.” 

More than a third of the total men- 
tions of personality characteristics re- 
ferred to some aspect of the ideal of good 
citizenship or respectability as it had evi- 
dently been presented to these children: 
obedience, respectfulness, cleanliness. 
One child generalizes thus: 


A person people look up to in all ways, 
not an anybody but a somebody. . . . Be- 
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AspiraATIONS MENTIONED BY 630 Pupits in Grapes Eicut AND NINE 





CONTROL SCHOOL 





N = 232 





NUMBER PER CENT 





OCCUPATIONAL 

*Professional 66 44.8 
Skilled labor §2 12.5 
*Nurse 44 = 2.6 
Theatrical, entertainment 25 . 733 
Athlete 18 2.6 
Policeman (policewoman), detective II : 2.1 
Military 9 te 3-4 
Service occupation 8 : 3-9 
Miscellaneous 24 \ 3-9 


Total 257 


PERSONALITY 
Kind, understanding 75 
*Good citizen, obedient, respectful, 
clean 103 
*Good family person, have happy home 19 
Stereotype 34 
Myself 12 
Self-reliant, intelligent, well-educated 38 
Miscellaneous 19 


300 
557 
1.35 


Total 
Grand total 


Average no. choices 





* Differences significant beyond the .o1 level of confidence. 


cause an anybody, anybody could be, from 
the high class to the lowest. (If you think 
of people of class.) 


Another has this to say: 


A person who can walk the streets and 
hold my head up high. . . . So that my par- 
ents will be proud of me. Because I believe 
that everyone would like to be respected 
and not called a street walker, a tramp, or 
anything like that. 


The category next in frequency (about 
one fourth of the traits mentioned) is 
that of kindness and understanding. 


Kind, considerate . . . that even a total 
stranger would confide in if he or she had 
a problem . . . charitable, hospitable .. . 
no enemies . . . I would like to know that 
people, if they saw me on the street would 
say, “There goes that nice Mr. C.” 


I would like to help people who need help 
very badly. My mother tells me how tough 
it was when she was coming up and the 
problems. And I think of how carefree of 
problems I am. I would want other people 
to feel as I do. 


A small proportion of the pupils (about 
5 per cent) mentioned as their ideal be- 
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ing a good family person or founding a 
happy home: 


I would like to be a hard working man 
with a house and a family to take care of. 


. have a wife to come home to after 
work because a wife makes you feel good 
. especially after a hard days work. 


A number of pupils expressed the 
rather surprising ambition to be just av- 
erage: 


A regular not rich or poor person, but in 
between. If you are rich, you get high class 
and only friendly with high class people 
and will not even talk to your old friends 
unless they are rich too. Then you think, 
well, I am better than the poor people next 
door. .. . If you are poor you have many 
worries to think about and more if you 
have children. You can’t pay your bills on 
time and you get behind in your payments 
and they start taking money out of your 
salary. 


I would choose to be someone that has the 
average mind, because if I had a mind above 
the average man and woman I would know 
too much before their time and mine. 
Maybe for example I'll take to make a 
bomb. 


Among the stereotypes are reflections 
of the adolescent’s idea of the good life: 
happy, wonderful personality, rich man 
(or woman), have nice figure, popular, 
famous, successful, good fellow, have a 
gay life. 

The small group mentioning “myself” 
as the personality to which they aspire 
usually give reasons relating to respect- 
ability, as in the following: 


. I’m satisfied with myself and would 
not like to be nobody else. I’m nice to other 
people, I don’t talk back to teachers, I don’t 
like to look sloppy, I always have a nice 
appearance. I do not like to lie to my 
mother or father because it makes me feel 
bad when I do. I never like to fight any- 
body. . . . Some people look nice but inside 
they are all bad. 


Such comments reflect a good self-image 
and thus are, according to Reckless and 
others,! to be welcomed. He and his re- 
search assistants have found in the course 
of several studies that the children named 
by their teachers and parents as most 
likely to continue as good citizens turned 
out to be the same ones who had a good 
opinion of themselves—self-respect and 
self-confidence, in short. 


REASONS FOR CHOICES 


The reasons given for choices are us- 
ually so inextricably bound up with the 
choice, as has been shown in several quo- 
tations already given, that they do not 
mean much when considered separately. 
However, it seemed worth while to clas- 
sify reasons in order to get an over-all 
picture of the children’s motivations. 

More than three-eighths of the pupils 
in this experiment gave as their reason 
the wish to satisfy themselves with a way 
of life, usually stated in terms indicating 
a desirable consideration of one’s own 
interests rather than a purely selfish ori- 
entation. 


A high school teacher. I like teaching very 


much. ... I would rather be a teacher than 
a movie star or some great politician. These 
sort of people get too much publicity and 
cannot be totally happy. ee in my 
opinion, is a nice sort of quiet job... when 
school hours are over, a teacher may go 
home and be with his or her family. 


A number of pupils mentioned that 
they already had skill or experience that 
dictated their choice of a certain type 
of work. One boy wrote that he would 
like to be a teacher of blind, deaf, or 
orphan children, to help them grow up 
to be healthy and successful, and added, 
“T have a little sister who was once blind 

1Walter C. Reckless, Simon Dinitz, and 
Ellen Murray, “Self Concept as an Insulator 


Against Delinquency,” American Sociological 
Review, 21 (December, 1956), pp. 744-46. 
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and now she can see and when she did, 
that was the happiest day of my life and 
that was when I got the idea.” Most ex- 
periences cited are more prosaic, but 
equally convincing: 

A person who could work on cars, buses, 
or trucks. I like to get my hands into an 
engine and mess around with it. I first 
started liking this kind of work when I 


messed inside a bicycle wheel for the first 
time. 


An entomologist. I like to work with and 
study insects. My friends and I have an 
insect collection and I know quite a few 
things about insects. . . . 


The reason next highest in frequency 
(28 per cent) was that of being respect- 
able or well-liked, and a number of quo- 
tations given above illustrate this choice. 

Nearly 26 per cent of the pupils gave 
as a reason for the aspiration mentioned 
the wish to help others—their own fami- 
lies, disabled persons, children, juvenile 
delinquents. One would like to work on 
a juvenile delinquency board so that he 
could run a school for such children, and 
adds: “I don’t mean a place like a reform 
school; I mean a place like a camp so I 
could teach them right from wrong.” 

Fewer than one fifth of the respond- 
ents (18.4 per cent) mentioned material 
gain as a motive (money, security, a job, 
friends that will help you). Among these 
was the boy who would choose to be a 
rich person so that “I could buy a big 
house and tell all my friends to come so 
that we can have rock n’ roll parties, and 
I could tell my father to buy a 1958 Lin- 
coln and so he could carry me to impor- 
tant places.” 

Glamour, importance, and _ personal 
publicity have, quite naturally, appeal for 
young people, but a relativ ely small pro- 
portion of the respondents (9.5 per cent) 
mentioned such motivations—a fact that, 
in the context of other choices, reflects 


considerable realism and also sheds lustre 
on the school, the home, and any other 
community agency that has helped to 
neutralize for these children the mere- 
tricious appeal of so much mass media 
fiction. For a number of children, travel 
was part of their romantic dream, and in- 
dependence also was often mentioned. 

Social values and a sense of civic re- 
sponsibility are stated directly in some 
responses, reflected in others. Some sug- 
gest a rather pessimistic view of the 
world, as in “I want to be a mother and 
a strick one, because the mothers and 
fathers of New York are not strick at 
all,” and the following: 


I would like to be a hard working man 
because many people today haven't got a 
job and I feel that they haven’t had a chance 
to work. If I had a Big A and P store I 
would take some of the people out of the 
Streen (street? stream?) so that they could 
work and make some money and take care 
of their people. 


On the evidence of this item, the ex- 
perimental group appears to be predomi- 
nantly motivated by aspirations toward 
respectability, by the desire for jobs that 
will serve their rather modest ideals of 
the good life, and by concern for others. 
There are some frivolous answers and a 
few—but remarkably few—that are defi- 
nitely offbeat. 


ASPIRATIONS: CONTROL 
GROUP 


In order to compare the responses 
given by the boys and girls from the 
high- delinquency community with those 
of adolescents from a more privileged 
community, it was arranged early in the 
school year 1958-59 to have the same 
questionnaire administered in a different 
junior high school in the same borough, 
to a representative sample of roughly 
100 eighth grade and 100 ninth grade 
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pupils. This school served a community 
of middle-middle and upper-middle in- 
come people, predominantly of a differ- 
ent religious affiliation from that of the 
majority of the pupils in the experimen- 
tal school. The research team received 
and processed 238 papers, from 116 boys 
and 122 girls. 

Tables giving the distribution of re- 
sponses and reasons by categories had al- 
ready been prepared for the experimen- 
tal group. The findings for the control 
group were fitted into the categories as 
well as could be. 

On Item 1, there was an average of 1.67 
mentions apiece (see Table 1), reflect- 
ing possibly greater interest and certainly 
greater ease in written expression. Re- 
sponses were almost equally distributed 
between vocations and personality char- 
acteristics. The greatest difference in vo- 
cational choices was that 44.8 per cent 
of the children in the control school 
mentioned professions as against only 
16.6 per cent of those in the experimen- 
tal school. There is the likelihood that 
these control pupils know more profes- 
sional people. Furthermore, they are un- 
doubtedly encouraged by their parents 
to obtain a higher education. Only 2.6 
per cent mentioned nursing, as against 11 
per cent in the experimental school. 
There was no significant difference in 
the mention made of such “glamour” 
categories as theatrical, military, athletic, 
and police. 

The more frequent mention by the 
control group of ambition to be a good 
family person and to found a happy 
home is not easy to explain, since (as 
may be seen in Table 2 2) the experimen- 
tal group tended to rate family mem- 
bers higher on the yardstick of success 
than the control group did. Perhaps the 
experimental group have, because of the 
nature of the community, seen fewer ex- 


amples of happy homes on which to pat- 
tern their aspirations. 

The two groups were about equal in 
the proportion mentioning “kind, under- 
standing” as the personality trait most de- 
sired. Only about 10 per cent of the con- 
trol group mentioned the stereotype of 
respectability, as against over 25 per cent 
of the experimental group; probably 
these more privileged children tended to 
take respectability for granted. 

A number of criteria indicated that the 
group that has presumably more money 
to spend and more opportunities for in- 
teresting and colorful activities of a de- 
sirable sort is no less entranced by pos- 
sessions and dreams of a colorful life 
than the less privileged group. Probably 
this means nothing more than that adoles- 
cents in all our subcultures tend to envi- 
sion a future of success and glory. The 
fact that the control group generally 
gave more “personality” responses that 
had to be classified as miscellaneous is a 
result of the categorization, which was 
based on experimental group responses. 

Differences in tone between the re- 
sponses of the two groups are quite gen- 
eral. The following are typical of the 
control group: 


I have always liked and loved the field of 
medical science . . . I love to work in biol- 
ogy and work with human lifes. 


A policeman because I believe in justice 
and I don’t like to see people getting hurt 
or being cheated. And I would like to be 
in a police car when it is going very fast. 


A farmer, because I like to see things grow, 
things that I would have planted, things 
that I would have someday on my dinner 
plate. A farmer’s food may go any place 
anytime. Maybe to help poor people. 


I would like to be a person with a well- 
rounded education and a Ph.D. in the par- 
ticular field I chose to enter. I would want 
this because I feel education is vital in the 
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present world, and it is wealth which no 
one can take away from you. 

The responses from the control group 
were not uniformly high-minded, liter- 
ate, and fraught with social conscience. 
A girl “would like to be John Wayne’s 
wife because he is the best cowboy I no 
and I love is acted.” A boy would like 
to be President because “Most people are 
idiots and I don’t like the way they run 
things.” 

There is enough similarity in the two 
groups of adolescents—at least by the cri- 
terion of the kinds of person they aspire 
to be—to indicate that the differences are 
largely those of nurture and experience. 


IDEAL OF SUCCESS: 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 


“In your mind, who is the most suc- 
cessful person that you know? Why?” 


(Item 2 on the questionnaire presented) 
was intended to get at the children’s con- 
cepts of success as exemplified in the per- 
sons mentioned. We phrased the ques- 
tion as we did in the hope that the boys 
and girls would mention persons of their 
acquaintance rather than public figures. 
The majority, as is shown in Table 2, 
did just this: categories 1, 3, 8, and 12 
indicate individuals known personally to 
the children, and probably 4 and 5 drew 
largely on the children’s acquaintance. In 
referring to well-known entertainers and 
the like, some children specified meticu- 
lously, “I don’t know him personally.” 
Since the respondents averaged 1.4 
choices apiece, it is evident that a num- 
ber mentioned more than one person. 


Relatives 


Nearly three eighths of the children 


TABLE 2 


IDEALS OF THE SUCCESSFUL Person MENTIONED By 560 Pupits In Grapes E1cut AND NINE 





EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL 


CONTROL SCHOOL 





N = 345 Mw == 218 





NUMBER 





PER CENT NUMBER PER CENT 





*Parent or other relative 

*Specific singer, actress, entertainer 

*Specific schoolmate, friend 

Person unidentified (unknown to 
research team) 

Person having desirable personal 
characteristics 

*Specific athlete 

President Eisenhower 

*One of his or her teachers 

Abraham Lincoln 

Specific Negro leader 

Specific teen-age “name” singer 

Myself 

Miscellaneous 


Total no. choices 


Average no. choices 


128 37-1 53 24-7 
42 12.2 2 0.9 


33 9-6 5 2.3 


8 3-7 


26 
2 0.9 
12 5-6 


4 1.9 
0.5 
0.5 
1.9 


1.4 





*Differences significant beyond the .o1 level of confidence. 
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mentioned a parent or other relative as 
the most successful person known. This 
was about three times as many as men- 
tioned the next highest category (enter- 
tainer). Numerous reasons were given for 
so rating relatives, and many statements 
reflect a warm and touching relationship. 


My mother and Sister and Aunt. They go 
to work in rain, snow, sleet to get some 
food for everybody, not only me. They 
buy me clothes, shoes, stockings, etc. And 
when they come in I know they are tired 
so I ask them can I do anything for you all 
like wash the dishes for them, hang their 
coats up, and get their bedroom shoes for 
them. And my boyfriend; he’ll give me his 
last (cent?) and do anything I ask him. 


One child generalizes on such relation- 
ships when she writes simply, “Most 
mothers.” 

Relatives are rated successful because 
of achievements of various types; and 
here the males enter a picture which so 
far has been largely matriarchal. 


My father knows more than any one in my 
family and I guest anyone out of my fam- 
ily too. He can do a whole lot of things, 
for example: He can make a chair it might- 
ing be perfect but it is OK for me... he 
is a great help. 


My brother . . . studying to be a architect. 
Because he goes to work and then right 
from work he goes to college except for 
Tues. and Thurs. I think he works very 
hard and never has time for anything but 
singing. He likes to sing. He is in a group 
called the Fascinators. They cut a record. 
I think he is going to be very successful. 


A number of pupils cite evidences of 
the economic security won by relatives. 


My father. He have been on one job for 
15 years, but I think that whatever it was 
he would work if he was sick or not. He 
is very successful in his work. He work 
driving a truck for a company. That is 
what you would call success. 


Friends, Teachers, Etc. 


Nearly 10 per cent of the children 
mentioned a person who, from context, 
could be identified as a friend and per- 
haps a schoolmate as well; nearly as many 
mentioned persons unknown to the re- 
searchers, whom we took to be personal 
acquaintances for the most part. (Some 
of these may have been performers with 
whom neither we, nor our teen-age “ad- 
visers,” were acquainted.) Some ac- 
quaintances were regarded as successful 
because of their achievements: 


M.B. ... the kind of person anybody would 
want to be. He gets very good marks in 
all his subjects, he is a monitor for most of 
the teachers. He is on the basketball team, 
he and some of his friends have a singing 
group, and he is in the smartest oth year 
class in this school . . . the most successful 
person I have in mind. 


Others are highly regarded for person- 
ality traits or for personal services to the 
respondent. 

Slightly more than 4 per cent of the 
pupils mentioned a specific teacher, and 
their comments indicate how valuable a 
good teacher can be in shaping a young 
person’s ideals. 


Mr. G. He is a teacher, a very nice teacher, 
one of my favite teacher. I think he is suc- 
cessful because he know how to teach. He 
is never to mean and never too good. The 
children never talk back to him. Sometime 
he cracks jokes with us. Then he starts 
teaching. 


My Sunday school teacher, Mrs. P. . . . 
I would do an awful lot to be just like her 
. . » friends confide and put their trust in 
her . . . does many things for her com- 
munity even if it’s an inconvenience . . . 
educates children religiously. If she sees 
children getting into trouble she goes up 
to them and tries to talk them out of it 
even if there is a danger of getting herself 
hurt. Boys in S.S. class all admire her. 
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Well-known Persons 


It is not at all surprising that some of 
these teen-agers should have as their per- 
sonification of success, figures who have 
attained popularity or outstanding posi- 
tion. In fact, it is surprising that so few 
chose public figures. The largest category 
is that of entertainer; nearly an eighth of 
the pupils mentioned specific entertain- 
ers, and onc child wrote simply, “Movie- 
stars and singers.” Two per cent more 
mentioned popular teen-age singers. Rea- 
sons for rating individuals high often sug- 
gest the wistfulness of a child living in 
humble surroundings who sees that some 
people have risen from such surround- 
ings to fame and riches. The reasons re- 
flect also the teen-ager’s identification 
with other teen-agers, and his apprecia- 
tion of persons who cater to teen-age 
tastes. 


Frank Sinatra. Because when he was young 
he lived in broken down shacks in the slums 
of New Jersey. Now he’s quite a big fel- 
low. But one thing I could say about him 
is that he is never ashamed to say where 
he came from. 


Dick Clark, who appears on the television 
program “America Bandstand.” All of his 
—— deals with youngsters 14 to 18. 

e’s a young man who knows a lot about 


teen agers and really sticks with us on the 
rock n’ roll basis. 


Athletes were mentioned less fre- 
quently than one ight have expected— 
by only 7 per . of the respondents. 
Ted Williams was mentioned for his 
“staying powers” (age 39) and his high 
salary. Jackie Robinson was a favorite, 
not only for his success but because he 
was the first Negro to be a big league 
ball player. 

Racial identification and loyalty ac- 
count for some responses. One quotation 
is typical of many regarding Lincoln: 


Abraham Lincoln . . . freed the slaves 


which might have been your great-great- 
great grandparents and mine also. He was 
the one responsible for letting the Negro 
live like anyone else and be free and get 
the things they are equal too. 


The pupils who mentioned Negro 
leaders were well acquainted with the 
services of the individual named, a fact 
which suggests a school program that 
serves well the need of these children 
for racial pride. Mrs. Bethune was cited 
for having helped the Negro to “learn 
as well as the other people.” Marian An- 
derson was characterized thus, in two 
comments: 


- not only successful in her career, but 
she also has been successful in showing the 
world some of the fine points of the Negro 
race. 


. very friendly person. . . . When she 
traveled, whatever the customs were there, 
she always obeyed them. She would never 
stand up and say what stupid customs some 
people have. 


Other comments on well-known fig- 
ures follow: 


Thomas Edison . . . I think electric lights 
have helped doctors save many lives. 


Albert Einstein. He was a very smart man, 
and he used his intelligence to help man- 
kind. 


Dr. Salk . . . he didn’t stop to let fame catch 
up with him but to go on and to find a 
temporary cure for cancer. 


Character Traits 


In addition to the large group of chil- 
dren who specified personal acquaint- 
ances as most successful and the smaller 
group who named public figures, a third 
group (8.4 per cent) mentioned embodi- 
ments of certain character traits. Among 
these we again get a few examples of the 
child who has a self-image so good that 
he identifies himself as the most success- 
ful person he knows: 
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A person who do good work in school and 
dresse’s nice. And is kind to others. Be- 
cause I try to be like that myself. I like a 
person that like’s to dance and have fun 
all so, but when its comes to work or some- 
thing important forget about dancing and 
music be serious. 


Myself. Because I can see when I am 
wrong, and I correct it. 


Some of the young people attached 
their definition of the good life to a spe- 
cific occupation or a specific person. 


A minister, because he is really close to 
God, and is loved by most people (every- 
one). He doesn’t necessarily have to have 
money to bring joy and happiness to all 
people. 

Our President . . . he was brought up from 
a right decent home if he wasn’t for a nice 
home he wouldn’t of never become presi- 
dent anyone say something different their 
just jealous because they never had a 
chance to prove their selves. I don’t pity 
them because they should have better sense. 


Concepts of Success 


The concepts of success underlying 
the responses of these boys and girls 
are extensively illustrated in the quota- 
tions given above. The children averaged 
1.4 reasons apiece and only 1.1 choices 
apiece; in other words, a number of chil- 
dren gave two or more reasons for re- 
garding the person chosen as successful. 

The reasons given reflect in general 
the same yearning for respectability and 
everyday decency and kindness reflected 
in responses to Item 1. Desirable person- 
ality traits and good citizenship led, with 
mention by over one fifth of the chil- 
dren. Helpfulness to others rated almost 
as high. About 17 per cent expressed ap- 
preciation of the hard work and solid 
achievement underlying success. 

Material gain took fourth place, with 
13.3 per cent of the respondents men- 
tioning money or a good job. Often the 


mention was in terms of a legitimate 
desire for security, although there was 
evidence that some children think of 
riches as a symbol of a gay, carefree life. 


IDEALS OF SUCCESS: 
CONTROL GROUP 


The control group averaged 1.1 re- 
sponses apiece as against 1.4 for the ex- 
perimental group. Like the latter, this 
group mentioned such a variety of per- 
sons that the “miscellaneous” category 
is large (Table 2). A notable difference 
between the two groups is the larger 
proportion of the experimental group 
mentioning parents or other relatives as 
the most successful person known. On 
the other hand, a very much larger pro- 
portion of the control pupils give one of 
their teachers this distinction. This fact, 
however, is no reflection on the teachers 
of the experimental school, since many 
of the children of this school (which is 
often cited as “difficult”) said something 
to the effect that it is too hard work. 

Members of the entertainment world 
received far more recognition from the 
experimental group than from the con- 
trol group. The less privileged children 
tended to regard entertainers as glamor- 
ous, particularly those whose lives exem- 
plified triumph over lowly beginnings, 
weakness, or even sorrow. (One child 
named Lou Costello, because he “lost his 
son but yet continued in show business 
and built a recreation hall after his son 
and is now loved by people of all ages.””) 
Athletes also rated higher with this group 
than with the other, although the dif- 
ference is far less. Schoolmates were 
chosen more frequently by the experi- 
mental group. Could these differences 
mean that children living in a deprived 
area know fewer adults whom they can 
regard as successful? We cannot be sure, 
because achievements which to more 
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prosperous people might carry little 
weight (working steadily as a truck 
driver, graduating from high school, own- 
ing a two-story house) are frequently 
mentioned by our experimental group as 
criteria of success. 

The control pupils averaged 2.1 men- 
tions of criteria of success, as against 1.4 
for the experimental group. This fact 
may indicate a wider range of apprecia- 
tions or expectations. For example, two 
new categories (good family life; friends, 
fun, and happiness) had to be inserted 
in the tabulation to take care of criteria 
of success that were prominent among 
the responses of the control group but 
missing, or so infrequent as to be classi- 
fied as miscellaneous, among those of the 
experimental group. Nearly one fifth of 
the former mentioned having a good 
family life as a criterion of success, and 
about as many mentioned having friends, 
a good time, fun, happiness. Undoubtedly 
these two findings are significant, yet it 
is not easy to interpret them. The ex- 
perimental group expressed great appre- 
ciation of family members and of home 
life, yet apparently ignored family life 
in defining success (and they played it 
down considerably in their aspirations). 
Much the same can be said for the mat- 
ter of making friends and having fun. 
Friendship figured prominently in ye 
aspirations, if we take “being liked” a 
the equivalent; but as the context en 
suggested, the desire was to be respected 
rather than to share good times and hap- 
piness. 

Accomplishment as a criterion of suc- 
cess was rated higher by the control pu- 
pils than by the experimental group, as 
were such symbols of success as posses- 
sions and a position of prestige. Intelli- 
gence was also more prominent in their 
evaluation of success. The experimental 
group rated personality and citizenship 


higher, as well as personal publicity and 
glamour, and skill. 

No responses of the control pupils 
were classified as indicating identification 
with a racial group because the control 
school enrolled few pupils belonging to 
a racial minority. The people they men- 
tioned, however, represent a wide range 
of interest and acceptance, ranging as 
they do from King David of Israel 
through scientists and inventors and cap- 
tains of industry, and from an assortment 
of statesmen to Helen Keller, Schweit- 
zer, George Washington Carver, Carlton 
Fredericks, and Babe Ruth. 

A few remarks of the control pupils 
will serve to show the variety of their 
responses: 


Cartoonists are very successful because they 
make people happy with their drawings. 
To be successful you don’t have to get 
money. 


My uncle, because he has gotten so far 
ahead in this world without hurting any- 
one. 


Corny as it may sound, my father, because 
he has two children, a wife that loves him, 
health, and enough money to live aver- 


agely. 
SUMMARY OF THE 
COMPARISON 


The figures given in Tables 1 and 2 
indicate that the two groups compared 
are alike in respect to most items, but 
are significantly different in a few. The 
differences are, in general, such as may 
be attributed to the different backgrounds 
of the two groups. Overt symptoms of 
delinquency are as hard to identify in 
the experimental as in the contro] group. 


VALIDITY OF DATA 


Do the statements of the pupils taking 
part in this study actually represent their 
beliefs and feelings? Although research 
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cannot claim complete validity for any 
instrument or any findings, we believe 
that the pupils were generally sincere in 
what they said. We tried to assure them 
of the anonymity of their questionnaires 
and to focus their attention on ideas 
rather than on the forms of expression 
by giving directions of the following 
type: 
You are asked to take part in this 
survey of young people’s opinions. It 
is not a test. Write as much or as little 


as you need to say just what you mean. 
You need not put your name on your 


paper. 
A number of researchers? of undoubted 
standing have used similar methods in 
sampling the attitudes of young people. 
As Strang says, 


Despite the authoritarian aura of some 
classrooms and the human tendency to put 
one’s best foot forward, almost all of these 
relatively unstructured compositions seem 
sincere. They indicate that adolescents 
have an interest in writing frankly about 
themselves. . . . Many of them . . . give 
glimpses into the adolescents’ inner world 
of feeling and meaning.* 


Certainly our subjects showed interest 
in writing about themselves. Few of the 
responses seemed perfunctory. 

There is also internal evidence of sin- 
cerity. The statements of aspirations and 
of ideals of success were often phrased 
unconventionally; and even when they 
consisted largely of generalities, prob- 
ably learned from parents, teachers, or 
preachers, the reasons given for the 
choices were individual, and many of 


2See: James M. Gillespie and Gordon W. 
Allport, Youth’s Outlook on the Future, A 
Gross-National Study (New York: Doubleday 
& Co., Inc., 1955). 

Ruth Strang, The Adolescent Views Him- 
self, A Psychology of Adolescence (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1957). 

8 Strang, op. cit., p. 7. 


them were quite evidently dredged up 
out of the child’s own experiences. For 
example, notice the pathos of the follow- 
ing explanation offered by a girl who 
wanted to become a nurse: “I always 
wanted a nurse set when I was small. But 
I never did get it. I wanted to help my 
cousin get well. But she never did.” The 
responses as a whole give a picture of the 
children’s daily life in home and com- 
munity which can be, and has been, veri- 
fied in other sources. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Assuming, then, that the majority of 
the children in the experimental group 
reported their goals and values as accu- 
rately as their powers of expression per- 
mitted, the following conclusions seem 
justifiable: 


1. The values and goals of the chil- 
dren are those often described as “‘mid- 
dle class,” but certainly many of them 
are the values and goals of most ethical 
societies—compassion, generosity, and a 
sense of responsibility to family, friends, 
and community. Whether or not these 
young people live up to their ideals is 
outside the province of this inquiry, 
though there is evidence that at least 
some of them try to do so, and it is safe 
to assume that most of them come as 
near doing so as the average adult, no 
matter what his socioeconomic status. 

2. These young people know right 
from wrong. Even those who gave flip- 
pant responses showed that they knew 
what they were rebelling against. Ac- 
cording to statistical probability, some of 
the respondents were undoubtedly delin- 
quents or predelinquents, since the in- 
quiry as it was made was, in a manner 
of speaking, a net set to catch all the 
eighth and ninth graders present on a 
given day in a school serving a high- 
delinquency community. Obviously it is 
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not ignorance that has led, or will lead, 
such young people into delinquency, but 
rather a failure of motivation or the 
strength of conflicting desires. It is one 
thing to know this and quite another to 
know what to do about it. The personal 
interest and firm support of well-liked 
and admirable adults might sometimes 
prove the determining factor. 

3- Many of the children mentioned 
parents, teachers, adult relatives, and 
community leaders as their ideals. Thus 
it is evident that the influence of adults 
has force, and it is reasonable to conclude 
that it may strengthen the will of a large 
proportion of these young people to do 
what they recognize as right. Certainly 
it is recognized by youth workers that 
members of destructive gangs may, and 
often do, become solid citizens. Presum- 
ably something besides maturity has been 
at work, and that something may have 
been a someone. 

4. By and large, the young people ac- 
cepted as models persons not too far re- 
moved from themselves in status and 
ability. The gigantic figures chosen— 


Lincoln, Einstein, and the like—are de- 
scribed in terms of their humanitarian 
achievements rather than of prestige as 
such; and we should expect a part of our 
group to mention great leaders, since our 
culture holds them up as examples to 
youth. As for the glamorous images of 
television and cinema, it is possible that 
young people from low-income families 
are not so susceptible to them as we 
imagine. 

5. A number of children expressed a 
good self-image, which, according to 
Reckless and others,‘ is a factor that cor- 
relates with nondelinquency. 

6. Home life ranks high in the 
thoughts and appreciations of the re- 
spondents—whether in terms of affection 
for members of their present household 
or of anticipation of the home they hope 
to found one day. 

7. Humanitarian interests recur fre- 
quently in the response of these young 
people, and these are often accompanied 
by expressions of acceptance for all racial 
and religious groups. 


4 Reckless and others, op. cit. 
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FEDERAL aid to education continues to 
be a prominent political and social issue 
in America. In quick response to evi- 
dences of Soviet technological progress, 
the Eighty-sixth Congress passed the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, described 
by Lawrence Derthick as “the third 
milestone in American educational his- 
tory.”! The latest in a series of federal 
aid to education acts dating back to the 
beginning of our history has done much 
to stimulate state and local interest in 
programs designed to strengthen instruc- 
tion in mathematics, science, and foreign 
languages; to develop the capacities of 
talented students; and to improve the 
quality of teacher personnel, teaching, 
and teaching materials. 

On the local level, politicians are using 
the rising cost of public school education 

* The material in this article is in part based 
on Dr. Sperber’s “An Analysis of the Potential 
Control Factors in Public Law 874,” an unpub- 
lished Doctor of Education Project report 
completed in 1957 at Teachers Coilege, Co- 
lumbia. 

Dr. Sperber testified on behalf of the Na- 
tional Education Association before the U. S. 
Senate Subcommittee on Education in July, 
1958, on proposed legislation for federal aid to 
education. 


1“NDEA: 1958-1959 A Year of Progress,” 
School Life, 42:32, October, 1959. 


and the need for a broader tax base as 
prominent issues. In Nassau County, 
Long Island, where tremendous increase 
in population has occurred in the past 
decade, candidates for county office on 
one ticket in the recent election proposed 
as a major election issue, new taxes for 
education designed to reduce the burden 
of taxation on the local property owner. 
Since federal aid to education contin- 
ues to be a prominent political and social 
issue in this country, it becomes neces- 
sary to examine thoroughly the argu- 
ment advanced by some that federal con- 
trol must inevitably follow federal aid 
to education. In their discussion of this 
question, Norton and Reutter state, 


The argument most frequently advanced 
against federal aid for education is that it 
will very likely result in federal control of 
education. In some cases, this position is 
taken in good faith. It is also a convenient 
argument to use when one opposes federal 
aid for other reasons which he does not 
care to specify.? 


This argument raised frequently 


2John K. Norton and E. Edmund Reutter, 
Jr., “Federal Participation in Financing Educa- 
tion,” Problems and Issues in Public School 
Finance (New York: National Conference of 
Professors of Educational Administration, 


1952), pp. 259-60. 
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against federal aid proposals suggests that 
a certain relationship exists between fed- 
eral aid and federal control. Before 
examining this relationship, we should de- 
cide just what is meant by federal con- 
trol. The following definition suggested 
by Norton and Reutter shall serve as our 
guide: 

Only when federal aid is distributed in a 
manner to modify the nature and content 
of the educational program may it properly 
be said that federal control is being exer- 
cised over education.® 


To examine the relationship between 
federal aid to education legislation and 
federal control of education it was nec- 
essary to analyze the effects of this legis- 
lation on the nature and content of the 
educational programs supported or es- 
tablished by the provisions of the legis- 
lation. From this analysis, eight federal 
— factors have been identified. 

. The passage of special educational 
raditenins can cause an imbalance in state 


and local curricula and in personnel ad- 
ministering the program. This pattern 
was observed by Allen in his analysis of 
vocational aid to education legislation. 


In 1951, he noted that the New York 
State Department of Education had one 
specialist for every four thousand stu- 
dents in vocational education study, 
while only one specialist took care of the 
needs of one million students studying 
English.* : 

2. In his study of federal contro] in 
American education, Hales points to con- 
trol situations developing from legisla- 
tion enacted in war periods. He con- 
cludes that war-affected legislation is 
inspired by a need on the part of the leg- 
islature to meet an emergency situation, 


8 [bid., pp. 260-61. 

* Hollis P. Allen, “Here Is the Basic Answer 
to Federal Control,” The Nation’s Schools, 
47:34-36, March, 1951. 


and the hastily conceived legislation that 
results invites federal control. Referring 
to the Morrill Act of 1862, “It is signifi- 
cant that this act emerged in a war 
period and that the controls it imposed 
were in part related to the requirements 
of wartime activities.”® Similar evidence 
could be offered to support this pattern 
for the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 (vo- 
cational education in secondary schools) 
and the Lanham Act passed during 
World War II (grants for public schools 
in federally impacted areas). 

. 3. Morphet suggested as a major cause 
of eae control of education the lack 
of foresight on the part of legislators in 
not passing permanent, well-conceived 
federal aid legislation which would avoid 
the dangers of emergency measures. To 
illustrate these dangers he cites the es- 
tablishment of nursery schools under the 
WPA legislation and the legislation creat- 
ing the Public Works Administration. In 
the case of the former, states were com- 
pletely ignored and the personnel who 
ran the schools and determined their 
policies were all federal employees. In 
the latter case, the PWA, charged with 
the responsibility of constructing school 
buildings, completely ignored the state 
departments of education and built 
schools that either were too elaborate or 
were built on sites not close to the center 
of student population.® 

4. Laws that authorize noneducational 
federal agencies which employ person- 
nel with no background in the field of 
education to pass on use of federal funds 
for education can lead to federal control. 
Morphet pointed out the negative effects 


5 Dawson Hales, The Rise of Federal Con- 
trol in American Education (New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1951), p. 56. 

®Edgar L. Morphet, “We Have Federal 
Control of Education,” American School Board 
Journal, 107:11, July, 1943 
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of such influence in his analysis of the 
Lanham Act. This Act was an emergency 
measure passed during World War II and 
designed to provide aid for school dis- 
tricts impacted with a federal military 
base or with a federal defense plant. The 
Act was administered by the Federal 
Works Agency, a noneducational agency 
employing personnel with no_ back- 
ground in the field of education. State 
and local educational agencies were 
faced with many problems in trying to 
get their school plants approved and 
their buildings actually constructed, be- 
cause the FWA employed engineers who 
had no concept of school needs or pro- 
cedures and who resisted working with 
state and local educators. 

A more critical situation was reported 
by Morphet with regard to Lanham Act 
funds for maintenance and operation ex- 
penditures for federally impacted school 
districts. Local school districts were re- 
quired to file their needs with the FWA, 
which changed its policies so many times 
that the local area never knew what to 
expect next. The result of this confusion 
was that some districts did not receive 
their money until after they had been 
forced to close operations. In addition 
to the confusion caused by conflicting 
regulations, auditors from the FWA, not 
knowing school problems, imposed im- 
possible interpretations on the school dis- 
tricts. “One such ruling would practically 
have required . . . separate facilities of 
all sorts for defense-connected pupils.” 

5. Laws which establish federally ad- 
ministered educational programs within 
the states are another factor leading to 
federal control over education. In re- 
viewing the activities of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and the National 
Youth Administration, the Educational 
Policies Commission stated that contro] 

7 [bid., p. 12. 


situations had developed in the adminis- 
tration of both these programs because 
the Federal Government had created an 
educational system which in some re- 
spects paralleled the state systems.® 

6. The granting of discretionary pow- 
ers to the Federal Government in the 
administration of federal aid legislation is 
a sixth federal control factor. An exam- 
ple of this is cited by Hales in his dis- 
cussion of the Second Morrill Act, passed 
in 1890. He notes that one of the pro- 
visions of the law gave the government 
the power to withhold funds for land- 
grant colleges unless they provided 
equally for Negro and white students. 
He states: 


The Second Morrill Act very significantly 
gave the Secretary of the Interior the right 
to withhold grants. . . . The granting of 
this discretionary power to withhold funds 
initiated a new policy of federal control.® 


7. Still another cause of federal con- 
trol noted in this article stems from fed- 
eral aid legislation that results in the ap- 
pointment of state directors chosen by 
Washington to administer a program in 
the various states. Hales refers to this 
practice in his analysis of the adminis- 
tration of the Smith- -Hughes Act.'° 

8. A final federal control factor was 
noted in an analysis of the Industrial Re- 
habilitation Act of 1920, an act that pro- 
vided for programs of vocational rehabil- 
itation. Thompson, in his study Federal 
Centralization, pointed out that a “fifty- 
fifty” matching provision to finance the 
program was provided in the law which 
gives the “Federal Government power to 
determine how the state appropriation 


8 Educational Policies Commission, The Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps, The National Youth 
Administration and the Public Schools (Wash- 
ington: National Education Association, 1941). 

*Hales, op. cit., p. 56. 

10 [bid. 
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as well as the federal grant is to be ex- 
pended.” 

The eight factors or patterns of fed- 
eral aid legislation identified suggest a re- 
lationship between federal control and 
federal aid to education. The question 
arises, Must this relationship exist with 
respect to all federal aid to education 
legislation? To answer this question 
properly it is necessary to scrutinize care- 
fully a current major piece of federal aid 
to education legislation for any possible 
control factors. 

The author selected Public Law 874 
for this purpose. This law provides funds 
for maintenance and operation to nearly 
4,000 school districts in the United States 
that are impacted by a federal military 
base or by federal defense plant activi- 
ties. This particular law was chosen for 
two important reasons: it provides for the 
largest amount of federal aid funds for 
maintenance and operation being allo- 
cated to any program of education in the 


public schools of America; and through 
the provisions of section 7(a) of the law, 


“ 


which states, . in the administration 
of this act, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion shall not exercise any direction, su- 
pervision, or control over the personnel, 
curriculum, or program of instruction of 
any school or school system,”!* it spe- 
cifically provides that the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall not control the operation 
of the program. 

From the study of other federa! aid 
laws, potential areas of federal control 
connected with the administration of 
P.L. 874 were identified. A question- 
naire incorporating these areas was de- 


11 Walter Thompson, Federal Centralization 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
Inc., 1923), Pp. 155. 

12Robert I. Sperber, “An Analysis of the 
Potential Control Factors in Public Law 874,” 
Doctor of Education Project Report, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1957, p. 37. (Un- 
published manuscript.) 


vised and sent to 718 school districts 
throughout the United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. Of this num- 
ber 500 (69.6 per cent) were returned by 
a chosen cutoff date. 

Six major questions relating to these 
potential areas of federal control were 
raised in the study. These questions at- 
tempt to discover whether control in 
various forms had accompanied this leg- 
islation. 

1. Was there any relationship between 
field examinations and review of appli- 
cations by federal officials and federal 
control? P. L. 874 provides for field ex- 
aminations and the complete review of 
applications from local school districts by 
the Division of Schoo] Assistance in Fed- 
erally Affected Areas, U.S. Office of 
Education. If these review powers by the 
division were ever abused, then federal 
control would result. Of the 486 school 
officials who replied to this question, 480 
(98.8 per cent) said that federal control 
had not resulted from the use of review 
powers. Of the remaining 6 replies, 4 
came from school officials who believed 
that the use of review powers had led to 
control and 2 from schoolmen who were 
undecided. The opinions of this vast ma- 
jority who felt that control had not oc- 
curred were best represented by the com- 
ments of a Chief of the Division of 
Budgets in one large school district. He 
said, “Audits have been made on a highly 
professional basis with only examination 
of survey blanks made.”?* Another school 
official said, “I have found ‘reviews’ by 
men in the field to be helpful. . . . prob- 
lems can be clarified on the spot.” 

2. Does exercise of certain discre- 
tionary powers by the Commissioner of 
Education lead to federal control? P. L. 
874 gave the Commissioner the right to 


18 [bid., p. 73. 
14 Loc. cit. 
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correct any inequities for a school dis- 
trict which might arise from too strict 
an interpretation of the law. None of the 
416 school officials replying to this ques- 
tion felt that federal control had oc- 
curred as a result of the Commissioner 
or his representatives exercising discre- 
tionary powers granted to them under 
provisions of the law. 

3. What effect does receiving money 
under the provisions of P. L. 874 have on 
the willingness of the citizens to support 
their schools from local tax sources? 
More than half of the respondents (59.6 
per cent) indicated that receiving this 
aid had no effect on local support. Among 
school officials 8.0 per cent felt that re- 
ceiving it increased the desire of the lo- 
cal citizens to finance their schools, 
whereas only 2.3 per cent responded that 
receiving the aid had a negative effect in 
terms of local support. One superintend- 
ent said, “The people in my town have 
seen what a little extra money can do 
for their children, and as a result they 
are more willing to vote extra taxes and 
vote all the bonds the law will allow.”'® 

4. Does the Federal Government ex- 
ercise control as a result of sending 
money directly to the local district? One 
of the most crucial aspects of P. L. 874 
to be investigated for federal control po- 
tentiality was the section of the law 
which provided for payment of funds 
to be made directly by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the local school district. 
Never had the popular theory “he who 
pays the piper calls the tune” been sub- 
jected to such close scrutiny as in the 
examination of this section. Only one 
school official out of the 490 who replied 
to this question felt that any control had 
resulted from the government’s sending 
funds directly to the local school district, 
and he was superintendent of a federally 

18 [bid., p. 77. 


operated on-base military post school. 

5. Does the involvement of noneduca- 
tional agencies whose services are re- 
quired by the law lead to control? Sec- 
tion 8(a) of P.L.874 authorizes the 
Commissioner to utilize the services and 
facilities of such noneducational federal 
agencies as the Department of Com- 
merce, the Department of Defense, and 
the Department of Interior in carrying 
out the provisions of the law. The almost 
unanimous response of respondents (484 
out of 488, or 99.2 per cent) to this area 
of investigation indicated that federal 
control had not resulted from the in- 
volvement of noneducational agencies, a 
pattern observed in the Lanham Acct, the 
direct antecedent of P. L. 874. This re- 
sponse was undoubtedly due to the con- 
struction of the legislation, which clearly 
placed the responsibility for making reg- 
ulations with the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and in turn with the Division of 
School Assistance in Federally Affected 
Areas, U.S. Office of Education. 

6. Had section 7(a) of P. L. 874, which 
specifically prohibited control over per- 
sonnel, curriculum, or program of in- 
struction, been complied with? This 
question served as a summary for the 
whole study. Of the 489 school officials 
who replied, 484 (99.0 per cent) stated 
that the Commissioner and his representa- 
tives had completely complied with the 
provisions of this section; 3 (0.6 per cent) 
felt that the Commissioner had complied 
with this section most of the time; one 
(0.2 per cent) felt that the provisions of 
section 7(a) had often been disregarded; 
and one (0.2 per cent) felt that this sec- 
tion had never been complied with. 

The overwhelming percentage of re- 
plies stating that section 7(a) had been 
completely complied with by federal offi- 
cers connected with the administration 
of P.L.874 gives substantial assurances 
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that federal control had not accompanied 
the federal aid distributed under the pro- 
visions of this law. 

A business manager in one district 
summed up the observations of many re- 
spondents to this question when he stated, 


If .. . Public Law 874 continues to be ad- 
ministered as free from federal control 
over personnel, policies of the school board, 
curriculum, and programs of instruction 
as it has been in the past, then I believe we 
need have no fear that control of the 
schools will in any way pass from local 
control by the people.'® 


A superintendent of one of the largest 
school districts in the country had this 
to say about the conduct of the program: 


At no time has there been any evidence of 
an attempt to control the policies, curricu- 
lum, or personnel of this district by any 
federal officer in connection with this aid. 
In making this statement I would include 
all officers of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, from the Commissioner down to the 
field representatives, as well as the officers 
of the many other agencies we must con- 
tact in completing the application.'7 


Several respondents indicated that the 
reason for their opinion that the law had 
operated without federal control was that 
many of the personnel administering the 
program were former school officials. As 
one superintendent said, 


Our relationship with the representatives of 
the Federal Government in connection with 
Public Law 874 has been without interfer- 
ence in any way. Perhaps this is because 
the men who represent the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this territory to review our eligi- 
bility for aid under P. L. 874 have all been 
former school superintendents.!8 


None of the three superintendents who 
indicated that the Commissioner had 
complied with the provisions of section 


7(a) “most of the time,’ 


16 Sperber, op. cit., p. 81. 
17 Loc. cit. 


18 [bid., p. 82. 


’ stated why they 


gave this opinion. One superintendent 
said that he could not give the exact 
reason for his answer but that he “had 
some ideas.” 

The one respondent who said that this 
section was “often disregarded” based 
his answer on the fact that delays in the 
filing of field reports which held up his 
appropriation caused certain courses to 
be dropped and orders for needed sup- 
plies to be canceled. 

The one respondent who indicated 
that the Commissioner had not complied 
at all with section 7(a) gave no reason 
for his answer. A follow-up letter to this 
school official has not brought any ex- 
planation for his answer. 

Why had the administration of this 
law not led to federal control? Three 
major reasons are indicated. As com- 
pared with legislation that was drawn up 
in emergency periods, a considerable 
amount of time and thought went into 
the construction of P. L. 874. Hearings 
on this Act were begun in October, 1949, 
but the final bill was not signed into 
law until September, 1950. During this 
period adequate safeguards against the 
possibility of federal control accompany- 
ing this legislation were devised. 

A second major reason which can be 
assigned for the absence of federal con- 
trol in P. L. 874 can be traced to the fact 
that most of the federal and regional rep- 
resentatives administering this program 
through the Division of School Assist- 
ance in Federally Affected Areas, U.S. 
Office of Education, were former local 
school administrators or individuals who 
had formerly occupied positions in the 
field of education. Because of their back- 
ground they were aware of the effects of 
federal control over local school districts’ 
personnel and curriculum. 

Finally, one must realize that the great- 
est single weapon against federal control 
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of education is the feeling of the Ameri- 
can people against it. Their sensitivity 
on this issue has been building up in re- 
cent years to a point of critical aware- 
ness. This increased awareness of the peo- 
ple has made most federal officials fairly 
jump at the suggestion that any federal 
law that they are administering should 
contain one iota of control. 

The major conclusion to be drawn 
from this study is that when federal sup- 
port for education legislation such as 
P. L. 874 is carefully conceived in terms 
of adequate safeguards against possibili- 
ties of federal interference, and when 
federal officials administering the pro- 
gram are sensitive to the dangers of fed- 
eral control over personnel and curricu- 
lum, then control is not likely to occur. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS 


Certain time-honored concepts in the 
field of federal—state—-local relations must 
be re-examined in light of the major con- 
clusion drawn from this study of poten- 
tial control factors in P. L. 874. 

Here is an act that seemingly violates 
many principles governing the construc- 
tion of federal aid legislation with re- 
gard to avoiding federal control, and yet 
control did not result. For example, we 
have been told that the Federal Govern- 
ment should deal directly with state de- 
partments of education rather than with 
local school districts in financing support 
for education, and yet under the provi- 
sions of P. L. 874 the government sends 
their funds directly to the eligible local 
school district. 

We have been led to believe that spe- 
cific purpose educational legislation leads 
to federal control because the federal 
funds concentrate attention on these spe- 
cial programs. P. L. 874, focusing as it 
does on only 4,000 school districts, is 
definitely specific purpose legislation. 


We know from experience with the 
Lanham Act, a law which immediately 
preceded P. L. 874 and which also dealt 
with aid to federally impacted areas, that 
use of federal noneducational agencies in 
administering legislation can lead to fed- 
eral control. In the administration of P. L. 
874, three federal noneducational agen- 
cies are involved. 

We have learned that federal aid laws 
which grant discretionary powers to the 
government can lead to federal control. 
Provisions of P.L.874 grant the Com- 
missioner of Education certain discre- 
tionary powers in deciding on the eligi- 
bility of local school districts for these 
funds. 

In spite of all these apparent viola- 
tions of known, accepted procedures in 
constructing federal aid legislation so as 
to avoid federal control, P. L. 874 has 
been found to be almost completely free 
of federal control. Why? 

Can we assume that specific purpose 
federal aid legislation does not lead to 
control? Is it possible that the Federal 
Government can send their funds di- 
rectly to local school districts and still 
avoid controlling them? Can federal non- 
educational agencies be involved in the 
administration of federal aid laws with- 
out fear of federal influence? Is it pos- 
sible to provide the government with 
discretionary powers in administering 
federal aid laws without the exercise of 
these powers leading to federal control? 

Probably the answers to all these ques- 
tions relating to why P. L. 874 was found 
to be free of federal control lie in the 
fact that a complex of good factors con- 
nected with this law outweighed any 
complex of bad factors. Taken alone, 
these principles if violated might still 
lead to federal control, but the particular 
combination of factors present in P. L. 
874 prevented control from occurring. 
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Certainly, as the major conclusion to 
the study indicates, the fact that the 
federal officials administering the pro- 
gram had background in the field of ed- 
ucation; that this background made them 
sensitive to the people’s feeling against 
control; and that Congress took plenty 
of time in drafting the legislation so as 
to avoid control all contributed to the 
fact that federal control had not accom- 
panied the administration of this legis- 
lation. 


Yet these questions pose a certain chal- 
lenge for students in this area to con- 
tinually investigate the forces and factors 
which encourage or deter control. By 
continued study these forces and factors 
can be identified and taken account of 
in drafting legislation and in overseeing 
its administration. 

In this way we may be free to judge 
the issue of federal aid to education in 
true perspective, no longer shadowed by 
the cloud of federal control. 





Teacher and Psychiatrist 
Work Together’ 


RUTH FEDDER 


Psychologist and Supervisor of Special Education, Bucks County Schools, 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


PsycuiAtrists have much to learn about 
school systems and teachers have much 
to learn about psychiatrists as a mutually 
rewarding relationship between them 
develops. Initially, a clinically trained 
psychiatrist, at a loss in a classroom situ- 
ation, may not always use psychiatry in 
his approach to teachers. Teachers, in 
awe of the psychiatrist’s clinical skill, 
may not sufficiently respect their own 
specialized knowledge, be inclined to 
distrust their own judgment and, there- 
fore, to expect answers from the psychi- 
atrist. Patience with and tolerance of one 
another, mutual respect for capabilities 
as well as healthy recognition of the 
limitations of each other’s knowledge 
are basic to genuine cooperation between 
teachers and psychiatrists. 

An effective school psychiatrist will 
be interested in all children, not problem 


* The author acknowledges with thanks as- 
sistance received, in preparation of this ma- 
terial, through consultation with Muriel M. 
Gardiner, M.D., psychiatrist, and Dr. Lucy 
Davis, psychologist, both of Bucks County 
Schools. 

Dr. Fedder is a part-time faculty member at 
Teachers College, Columbia. She is author of 
several books in guidance, among them, You, 
the Person You Want to Be (McGraw-Hill, 
1959). 


children only. As a person well trained 
in child and developmental psychology, 
possibly in social psychology and re- 
search methodology, he has sought this 
school experience which, he hopes, will 
advance his skills by broadening his 
understanding of the nature of the learn- 
ing process and its relationship to per- 
sonality development. The psychiatrist 
will probably begin his work by observ- 
ing in classrooms, talking with teachers, 
listening and learning so that he may 
come to understand what it feels like and 
what it is like to be a teacher. As he ob- 
serves a child in class he learns about 
motivation and attitudes. As a specialist 
in “adjustment,” he then interprets what 
he has seen the child do. After he has 
also interviewed the child and his par- 
ents he organizes what he has learned. He 
gives the teachers these findings in lan- 
guage which they can understand; he 
tries to relate the findings to specific 
suggestions—What can a teacher in the 
day-by-day school situation do to help 
this child? 

Each step of the way, teachers are in- 
volved in this process of learning to 
understand and to help a child. The psy- 
chiatrist needs their cooperation and 
gives them full credit for their role, 
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which begins with “referral” of a child 
to the psychiatrist. It is upon the teacher 
that a psychiatrist must depend for the 
initial discovery of children who need 
help. Even if teachers lack formal train- 
ing in psychology, they generally know 
which children are unhappy or disliked 
or not “at home” in their class group. 
An effective psychiatrist works closely 
with a classroom teacher. He puts the 
teacher at ease; listens to him; does not 
look down on him from a lofty intel- 
lectual perch! He recognizes the teach- 
er’s anxieties and is sympathetic with his 
problems without considering it neces- 
sary to provide immediate “answers” to 
them. Thus he gains teachers’ confidence 
and cooperation. 

The fact that the question, How can 
teachers and _ psychiatrists work to- 
gether? is frequently asked may imply 
that the two groups are at odds with 
each other, fearful of each other, striving 
for ascendency in their respective fields, 
or just worlds apart. On the contrary, 
the growing emphasis in education upon 
mental health leads to the inevitable con- 
clusion that educators and psychiatrists 
are becoming increasingly aware of their 
interdependence as each enhances the 
potential of the other. The teacher's 
contribution is made from his viewpoint 
as a participant in the life of the child— 
only secondarily as an observer; the psy- 
chiatrist is an observer, albeit sometimes 
an involved observer, and secondarily a 
participant. As part of the child’s en- 
vironment the teacher has a segmental 
relationship to the child and his prob- 
lems; the psychiatrist, in his integrative 
function, has a holistic relationship to the 
child and his total environment, includ- 
ing his problems. Both are aware that 

. . conditions for good mental health re- 


quire that the school create a situation for 
all day long where there is a healthy emo- 


tional climate—where good human rela- 
tions between child and child, and between 
teacher and child can flourish. This may 
mean providing many more experiences that 
relate to spontaneous and developmental 
interests of children. It may mean not only 
learning to evaluate the total development 
of the child, but also developing ways of 
evaluating progress toward providing the 
conditions necessary for good mental 
health.* 


Clearly, in these areas, psychiatrist and 
teacher complement each other in 
knowledge and skills. 

Both psychiatry and education are 
employing a dynamic and genetic under- 
standing of the forces involved in whole- 
some personality development or in 
aberration. “Ego psychology” has em- 
phasized the importance of the latency 
period and of adolescence—in other 
words, of the school years. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that educators increasingly 
are seeking psychiatrists to share with 
them the problems which evolve while 
boys and girls are growing up in the 
schools—are responding to or failing to 
profit from the educative process. 

However, no problem is ever solved 
merely by creating a new position, and 
no specialist can function alone in a 
school. If his services become separated 
from the classroom, the real life labora- 
tory in which children learn, they will 
be superficial, isolated from, even insig- 
nificant in the total educational program. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE SCHOOL 
PSYCHIATRIST 


Many educational authorities believe 
that a specialist in the public schools 
today has two functions. One is to help 
develop educational procedures and an 
emotional climate which not only will 


1 Fostering Mental Health in the Schools, 
ASCD 1950 Yearbook (Washington, D. C.: 
NEA). 
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prevent serious problems in some chil- 
dren but also will provide a better school 
experience for all children. Thus, a spe- 
cialist adds his contribution to the main- 
stream of education. A second function 
is to provide special services for a child 
or a group needing them. This function 
carries with it responsibility to help 
identify and define the special needs of 
individuals and groups, to provide the 
information, resources, and skill neces- 
sary to meet such needs, and then to 
follow up on the value of his service in 
improvement of behavior (or achieve- 
ment) of a child ora group, or of under- 
standing in a teacher. Both these func- 
tions are closely tied to the classroom 
in which children learn and _ teachers 
teach. 

Many school systems have developed 
a “way of work” whereby the skills of 
teachers who are specialists in their 
chosen field and those of psychiatrists 
complement one another. As teachers 
and psychiatrist work together to help 
children, each increases his own profes- 
sional competencies. Through joint dis- 
cussion, teachers and psychiatrist de- 
velop know-how in the use of the 
latter’s services. Teachers are helped to 
understand what is normal at a certain 
age level and what is behavior sympto- 
matic of difficulty; the psychiatrist learns 
when and how to assist teachers to iden- 
tify, define, explore, and solve problems. 
In schools where successful collabora- 
tion takes place, teachers’ skills are ap- 
preciated and encouraged; between them 
and the psychiatrist, a feeling of mutual 
respect and confidence is fostered; chil- 
dren benefit because their adjustment 
problems are detected early and help is 
given them and their parents. Thus the 
total educational program profits. 

The school administrator makes col- 
laboration possible. He recognizes that 


unless a school is ready for and wants 
a psychiatrist, the latter has nothing to 
do. The wise administrator knows that 
the teacher is the only person in school 
who sees children daily; therefore, the 
psychiatrist must depend on the teacher 
to seek help for the child who needs 
help. However, this fact implies that the 
teacher must feel free to seek help, must 
know which children need help, and 
must have confidence that the psychia- 
trist can provide the kind of help the 
child needs. 

Some teachers are not “free” to use 
psychiatrists or other specialists. Such a 
feeling exists in a school where the ad- 
ministrative policy is that a good teacher 
is one who can handle his own problems; 
that admitting one has a problem so se- 
rious as to need the help and consultation 
of a specialist is a sign of weakness or 
of poor class management. From this 
administration’s viewpoint, a master 
teacher is one who “carries his burdens 
alone.” In such a school, the faculty 
would avoid the psychiatrist lest they 
themselves be considered inadequate. 

On the other hand, the administrator 
who has recognized the significance of 
teacher-specialist partnership makes time 
and opportunity available for himself 
and his teachers to learn to work together 
for the greatest good to the largest num- 
ber of children. With the administrator 
thus “setting the tone,” each person con- 
tributes what he, professionally, is able 
to contribute. Successful collaboration 
gradually evolves. 

The effective psychiatrist learns to 
function in a consultative capacity with 
teachers, administrators, and local school 
specialists—guidance counselors, psy- 
chologists, reading or speech specialists, 
school physicians, and nurses. He sup- 
ports them with information about child 
development or about a particular child 
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or class, with interpretation of his find- 
ings and of those of research pertinent to 
their discussion, and with suggestions for 
the application of this knowledge to the 
problems of a particular child or group. 
Teachers learn that the psychiatrist de- 
pends on them because they alone have 
the day-by-day contact with children 
which, given their increasing under- 
standing of behavior, results in ever- 
deepening sensitivity to children’s needs 
and problems, ever-broadening knowl- 
edge of their abilities and potentialities. 
Fortunate is the psychiatrist working in 
a school which not only understands his 
functions and his limitations but also 
considers him a team member vital to 
their plans for continuing improvement 
of their educational program through 
cooperative efforts of all who are a part 
of it. Through regular, planned joint dis- 
cussions and case conferences, teacher, 
administrator, local specialists and psy- 
chiatrist build up the mutual confidence 
without which no psychiatric program 
in school can be effective. Only under 
circumstances like these is it possible for 
a psychiatrist to discharge the two func- 
tions envisioned as his in a modern edu- 
cational program. 


THE SCHOOL’S TOTAL MENTAL 
HEALTH PROGRAM 


In most schools, however, teachers are 
not sufficiently freed of classroom duty 
—sometimes are not confident enough of 
their interviewing skill—to gather and 
evaluate all of the information necessary 
for a psychiatrist’s appraisal of a child. 
Therefore, teachers, in turn, must be 
supported by trained people in each 
school—generally guidance counselors 
and elementary supervisors who can 
counsel with parents and children—and 
by an administrator who recognizes the 
importance of trained counselors, co- 


operates with them and with teachers in 
counseling boys and girls and parents, 
then carries through administrative deci- 
sions made in the counseling situation. 
Teacher and counselor together work 
with the psychiatrist. Ths psychiatrist 
functions in a consultative capacity; he 
does not take a case out of the hands of 
the school, although he may, at the 
school’s request, counsel with parent and 
child. Nor is he primarily a therapist, 
although his work is therapeutic in na- 
ture. However, should his diagnosis be 
that a child is in need of prolonged psy- 
chiatric care, a private psychiatrist, hos- 
pital, or clinic is recommended. Each 
school district, therefore, must have ac- 
cess to community mental health clinics 
or to hospitals where seriously disturbed 
children can be treated. 


EARLY IDENTIFICATION OF 
PROBLEMS 


The above description concerns the 
total mental health program in a school. 
It emphasizes that an effective program 
is one in which a number of people and 
agencies cooperate intelligently, each 
conscious of the importance of his own 
role and of his dependence on his col- 
leagues if children are to be helped. The 
entire program, however, centers on the 
conviction that early recognition and 
intervention in problems of emotional 
adjustment and deprivation are the most 
useful techniques for their prevention. 
The nature of these problems is such 
that intervention can begin in the class- 
room if the teacher has adequate under- 
standing of symptomatic behavior. 

For example, a teacher will need to 
know that some areas of behavior which 
seem serious are actually phases of 
growth. Some forms of aggression— 
gang formation, transitory failure in 
schoolwork, intolerance of and rebellion 
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against grown-ups, stealing, preoccupa- 
tion with sex, occasional suicide threats, 
nightmares, daydreaming, bravado, care- 
lessness about personal hygiene, noisy 
talking, purposeless activity—may be “a 
stage he’s going through” and might best 
be handled by skillful overlooking of 
such behavior, supplementing the defi- 
ciencies implied, positive suggestions 
without personal criticism and continued 
acceptance of the child. 

Potentially serious problems may 
manifest themselves in frequent truancy, 
habitual stealing, impulsive brutality or 
vandalism, sudden blind rage or running 
amuck, sexual aggression or other per- 
sistent acts of aggression and hostility. 
Again, there may be repeated with- 
drawal reactions—extreme timidity, in- 
ability to reply when addressed, consist- 
ent refusal to join groups, preoccupation 
with fantasies, apparent stupidity or se- 
rious learning problems in a child known 
to have ability, or absorption in animals 
or in completely passive recreations 
coupled by withdrawal from people. 
Cause for alarm also are bizarre and cruel 
behavior, inordinate fears of everyday 
things or people, obvious seeking for 
punishment, elaborate ritualistic behav- 
ior or continued emotional instability. 


EFFECTIVE INTERVENTION 


No problem is a single and isolated 
one. Failure to identify a problem cor- 
rectly may be due to nonrecognition of 
its severity or its multiple involvements, 
but may often be the result of lack of 
communication techniques between indi- 
viduals supposedly working together on 
a problem. Teachers must know with 
whom to communicate when they need 
help in defining or understanding a 
problem. The school which effectively 
identifies and deals with children’s prob- 
lems furnishes teachers not only oppor- 


tunities to learn about behavior and child 
development and adequate information 
about a specific child’s problem, but also 
a structure for proceeding toward intel- 
ligent solution of a problem. Teachers 
know whom to go to for what! 

Such a structure might be: the teacher 
who notices a troubled child in his or 
her classroom turns to the supervisor in 
elementary school, to the guidance 
counselor in secondary school. Together 
they discuss the child, consult his cumu- 
lative folder, which contains informa- 
tion about his health, achievement, and 
family and his social adjustment records. 
They may consult other specialists in the 
school, perhaps the nurse, or the reading 
and speech specialists. They may plan 
a parent conference or request the home 
and school visitor to visit the home. 

Suppose the teacher defines the prob- 
lem as “Why is Pete not working and not 
learning in my class? He seems bright 
enough. But then a high IQ has nothing 
to do with whether or not one has prob- 
lems.” The information needed to diag- 
nose this problem must answer such 
questions as, “Does Pete actually have 
the ability to do the work of his grade? 
Has he learned enough in previous 
grades to be “up to grade” now? Does 
he have any specific learning problems, 
such as a reading disability? What is his 
health history? Has he missed school 
frequently in the past because of illness? 
Is he well now? Has he any vision, hear- 
ing, coordination or speech problems? 
Has the family moved frequently? Is he 
happy at home and at school? How do 
his parents feel about him? What do 
they expect of him as a person and as 
a scholar? Some of this information the 
teacher can gain from Pete’s cumulative 
folder. Other facts must be secured by 
specialists who work individually with 
Pete and with his parents. 
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As the information is being gathered, 
teacher, administrator, and local school 
specialists share it. The counselor or 
other specialist interprets it and all as- 
sist in making a tentative diagnosis. 
Sometimes the problem is solved as facts 
come to light which only one teacher or 
specialist had previously known, or as 
new ways of motivating Pete are dis- 
cussed and the implications for action 
are pointed out. Should it become 
evident that “this isn’t as serious a 
problem as many others we have,” the 
teacher should not be made to feel 
stupid for having aired his concern. 
Teachers need to feel free to ask ques- 
tions and to seek help with boys and 
girls other than “problem children.” In- 
telligent concern about bright and gifted 
children can be most profitable to a child 
and gratifying to his teacher, parents, 
and school. 

Suppose the conference decision is 
that Pete needs further help; that there- 
fore the school psychologist is to be con- 
sulted. As the teacher’s concern about 
Pete is shared, each person who has 
worked with the boy learns what the 
other has tried, why, with what results, 
and what is to be done next. Confusion 
and duplication of effort are avoided. 
For example, the teacher knows why 
Pete is summoned for testing. Such a 
teacher does not complain, “The office 
is always dragging him out of class. 
What's the good of it? I never know 
what’s happening—but I’m supposed to 
see that he makes up the classwork he’s 
missed!” 

Teacher or counselor or both next dis- 
cuss Pete with the school psychologist 
either before or after they themselves 
have interviewed the boy and his par- 
ents. Their role is primarily that of de- 
fining the problem as the school sees it 
by organizing and presenting the 


school’s information about the child. 
They ask the school psychologist to 
study and interpret the information. The 
psychologist may suggest or, in response 
to their request, may give Pete individual 
tests of ability, achievement, personality, 
or interests—or may observe and inter- 
view Pete, his parents, and his teachers. 
Then, in a conference with teachers and 
counselor, and perhaps with the admin- 
istrator and local specialists where all this 
information is shared, understandings 
may develop which point toward solu- 
tion of the problem. On the other hand, 
the group may decide to organize all the 
information into a detailed case study 
for the psychiatrist who has, together 
with representative teachers and admin- 
istrators, helped to develop a case study 
form which the school uses. Again, per- 
haps a “case” has developed suddenly; 
the school recognizes its urgency; teach- 
er and counselor make out a case study 
form immediately and call for the psy- 
chiatrist. 

As the psychiatrist becomes a contrib- 
utor in this process of sharing informa- 
tion, he does not judge what the teacher 
or others did or did not do. He has no 
ax to grind; his function is to present 
and interpret facts he has gained. These 
may, at times, actually offset a viewpoint 
of parents, teachers, or administrators 
who were biased because they “have 
seen only one side” of a child. By means 
of such teamwork, everyone learns from 
everyone else. 


TYPICAL DAY OF THE 
SCHOOL PSYCHIATRIST 


The school psychologist, together 
with local school personnel, makes out 
the psychiatrist’s schedule and accom- 
panies the psychiatrist. Since it is usually 
less difficult for schoo] districts to find 
and to pay school psychologists than 
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psychiatrists, more schools employ a 
psychologist. Thus this specialist works 
closely with either a counselor or an ele- 
mentary supervisor and an administrator 
to decide, on the basis of a local school’s 
need, how the psychiatrist is to spend 
the limited amount of time he has to give 
that particular school. 

The psychiatrist maintains a schedule 
for regular visits in a school. The teacher 
knows when he is coming, has requested 
help, and has assisted in preparing for 
him. In a school, the psychiatrist works 
as a team member with the psychologist 
and local school personnel—teachers, ad- 
ministrator, and counselor. When a psy- 
chiatrist arrives in the school he is given 
case material and is briefed on it. This 
may be done by the school psychologist, 
who keeps detailed records for the psy- 
chiatrist on each case. 

The psychiatrist's program for the day 
may include observations of children in 
classrooms, interviews with children, 
parents, and teachers, or group meetings 
with parents and teachers. Since the 
teacher has requested the psychiatrist’s 
help, the teacher knows why the psy- 
chiatrist is observing and tries to draw 
the child being observed into group par- 
ticipation so that the psychiatrist may 
observe the type of behavior which puz- 
zles or concerns the teacher. The: teacher 
does not stop his class or discuss the sit- 
uation in the classroom. He knows that 
time is set aside for him to confer with 
the psychiatrist. 

During the school day—during lunch 
hour in a private office or after school if 
necessary—a case conference is held 
with the teacher or teachers whose chil- 
dren have been interviewed and studied, 
with the guidance counselor or elemen- 
tary supervisor, the administrator and 
other local school specialists, and the 
psychologist and psychiatrist. As the 


psychiatrist’s diagnoses and recommenda- 
tions are made concerning the child, the 
parent, and the school, these are recorded 
by the teachers and other school per- 
sonnel on a form worked out by them 
and the psychiatrist jointly. Thus rele- 
vant information is in the teacher’s hands 
as well as in the counselor’s and admin- 
istrator’s. The role of each is discussed 
by the group so that, if recommenda- 
tions made by the psychiatrist seem un- 
workable for any reason, the difficulties 
can be faced and other procedures 
worked out. Moreover, when everyone 
in the school knows his role and that of 
his colleagues, each interprets the other’s 
actions correctly; each supports the 
other. No one feels that he is struggling 
with a problem alone. Conversely, child 
or parent cannot “play off” one school 
person against another. 


As Team Member 


Administrators and local specialists 
work as cooperative members of a team 
with teachers whose special abilities and 
talents are recognized publicly by the 
psychiatrist, who may say to a shop 
teacher, “The boy says he is happiest 
in shop. You can probably do most for 
him if you can become his friend.” Or 
to a mathematics teacher, “Mary will 
work hard for you. She says she knows 
what to expect from you and you are 
fair. Mary needs to know what to expect 
from the world.” In this situation, teach- 
ers feel appreciated by their colleagues 
and, in turn, they recognize and appreci- 
ate the contributions of others. These 
new responsibilities are not considered 
burdens wished on them by an adminis- 
trator or a specialist who does not under- 
stand the burdens under which the 
teacher is already laboring. Each teacher 
knows that he is doing his part—as is 
everyone else in the school—for the in- 
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dividual boys and girls who need a spe- 
cial kind of understanding. Each knows 
that his teaching will be easier if he can 
meet their needs. Local personnel and 
psychiatrist have learned what team- 
work means. 


As Consultant 


The effective school psychiatrist 
knows that if a child and parent are to 
be helped, the entire school situation 
must be carefully planned and mobilized 
to further the child’s maximum develop- 
ment. On the other hand, the psychia- 
trist also knows that after he has helped 
school personnel to formulate and define 
their problem, has indicated what the be- 
havior or learning disturbance in a given 
child may mean, and has discussed the 
role of each in dealing with the situation, 
it is up to school personnel to apply this 
information and the suggestions. In other 
words, teachers, counselors, and admin- 
istrators not only must know what they 
can do to help a child, but must be able 
and willing to assume their respective 
roles. It is only human for them to 
dream of a “superman” who could an- 
swer all their questions and dispose of 
all problems. Actually, this is not what 
they want in a specialist. They would 
resent the implication that they were 
unable to make a contribution toward 
helping a troubled child which would 
be implied in a specialist’s taking a case 
out of their hands. 

However, school personnel very much 
want to know what specifically they 
themselves can do, what they should 
not do, how far they can go, what is 
“expecting too much of them.” Needs 
of some children are so complicated and 
specialized that psychiatric treatment is 
indicated. How much and what kind of 
help can a teacher provide such chil- 
dren? A teacher needs to be reassured 


that he or she is not expected to take 
over responsibility for meeting all of a 
child’s problems. His job is to develop an 
effective learning situation. 

Nor can a teacher make up to a child 
for serious deprivations or instabilities 
which result from extremely unhappy 
home situations. Conscientious teachers 
sometimes feel so sorry for a child that 
they become too much involved with his 
problems, and when the problem does 
not yield to their love and care, the 
teacher feels inadequate. Some children 
need more help than teachers can give. 

The opposite extreme of the teacher 
who expects too much of himself is the 
teacher who does not know how to give 
of himself. One such teacher responded 
to a psychiatrist’s suggestions about de- 
veloping friendliness between himself 
and an unhappy boy with, “I did talk 
to him! What else can I do! I can’t make 
exceptions!” Perhaps such a teacher does 
not really want to learn from a special- 
ist; he may merely want to depend on 
him—to use the specialist as a dumping 
ground for his problems. He may fear 
his own inadequacy in dealing with the 
personal problems of boys and girls. As 
a corollary, he may expect miracles of 
the specialist and be disillusioned when 
they do not occur. He will say, in effect, 
“What's the good of it? I sent Pete to 
the psychiatrist and he’s still the same!” 
Should the psychiatrist accept this role 
of miracle worker, however, such a 
teacher might criticize bitterly: “Sure, 
he can talk about what a good relation- 
ship he has with Pete. He doesn’t have 
him in class! All he has to do is sit in an 
office; he doesn’t understand a teacher’s 
problems!” 


As Group Leader 


Concurrently with their work with 
individuals, psychiatrists in many schools 
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regularly meet teacher groups to discuss 
child development and learning prob- 
lems in general. These meetings may be 
the regular weekly grade level meetings 
held in some schools where teachers who 
teach the same pupils study them to- 
gether. Or, they may be meetings called 
expressly as case conferences in which 
discussion of behavior begins by a con- 
sideration of the specific pupils most re- 
cently studied by the psychiatrist. In the 
latter group, materials about each pupil 
are shared so that each of his teachers 
may be fully informed about a given 
pupil’s needs and his problems to the end 
that his total school experience may con- 
tribute to his maximum development. In 
other schools, in-service workshops are 
held several times during a school year. 
On these days, school is closed and 
teachers and specialists meet together to 
study pupil needs and development 
problems. 

If a psychiatrist is to function in a 
group meeting, what do teachers expect 
of him? Group goals need to be defined. 
Sometimes no common purpose has been 
clarified; there are only individual ex- 
pectancies in a group, expectancies so 
numerous and so different from one an- 
other that no one person could fulfill 
them all. Yet non-fulfillment of these ex- 
pectancies can lead to teachers’ feeling 
disappointed. “He didn’t tell us anything 
new; just dealt in generalizations. Is that 
all we get from a high-priced consult- 
ant?” 

Such characteristic comments show 
distrust and resentment toward a spe- 
cialist. Teachers normally resent a spe- 
cialist’s being paid more than they are; 
then, if he does not meet their expecta- 
tions, they imply that he is not earning 
his money. Moreover, if teachers have 
not had experience of the specialist’s 
value to them, he may be looked upon 


as a threat. His employment may imply 
that they are considered inadequate, and 
someone better trained is to “bring them 
up to the mark.” If this feeling is wide- 
spread, teachers’ fear and distrust of the 
psychiatrist may express itself in a 
“show-me” attitude or in resentment 
when no neat recipes are forthcoming. 
These attitudes are natural. Everyone 
fears the unknown to a degree—the un- 
known person as well as the unfamiliar 
situation. However, the fact that these 
attitudes can be changed to mutual un- 
derstanding and appreciation as teachers 
and psychiatrists work together has been 
demonstrated. “Talking through” and 
planning together take time and willing- 
ness to learn to communicate with one 
another. One must learn to listen to an- 
other person, learn really to hear an- 
other, and learn to speak another’s lan- 
guage. By such a process, teachers and 
the psychiatrist grow in understanding 
of one another’s skills and competencies. 


THE TEACHER AND THE 
MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


In summary, when teachers and psy- 
chiatrist approach the process of problem 
solving as a collaborative effort, teachers 
learn that they, as well as the specialist, 
have specific responsibilities. A teacher’s 
first responsibility is to know the child. 
Most teachers think that they do know 
their boys and girls. Many do; some know 
more than they realize, but others allow 
months to elapse before they learn their 
pupils’ names or open their cumulative 
folders. One teacher with nineteen years 
of experience said, “I used to think I 
didn’t need these records; that I'd do 
better if I didn’t know anything about 
my pupils. But it’s more fun to work 
this way—and I have more confidence in 
myself now that I feel I understand why 
a youngster behaves as he does.” 
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Implied in this remark is a teacher’s 
second responsibility—to understand 
enough about child development and be- 
havior to know and question and seek 
help about behavior and achievement 
which deviate from the expected at a 
given age. It is the role of the psychia- 
trist to provide the teacher with this 
knowledge and understanding. The spe- 
cialist supplements the teacher and must 
depend on the teacher’s perceptivity to 
identify the child who needs help. No 
psychiatrist has daily contact with all 
children in a school. On the other hand, 
the teacher must depend on the specialist 
to develop the teacher’s understanding 
so that the teacher can with confidence 
in his own judgment refer to the psychi- 
atrist children who need more help than 
a teacher can give. Unless teachers sys- 
tematically receive this training, it is un- 
fair for administrator or specialist to 
criticize, as lacking perception, a teacher 
who responds to a query about a dis- 


turbed child with, “He’s ‘no problem; he 
just sits!” Or “He wouldn’t be a problem 
if he had some discipline. Parents are too 
afraid of kids nowadays.” 

Finally, teacher and psychiatrist, to- 
gether with other school personnel, de- 
cide what the school can do to help the 


child. Inevitably, the teacher's major 
contribution is the provision of an emo- 
tional climate which supports the child 
—a classroom atmosphere of friendliness 
and genuine concern where a child is 
accepted and liked as he is; not because 
of or in spite of his special aptitudes and 
limitations. Sometimes, teachers learn 
what they cannot do or should not do 
and what the limitations of the school 
situation are in helping children. Again, 
the teacher may be given specific direc- 
tions. Under the psychiatrist’s direction, 
the teacher may record observations reg- 
ularly and report on a child’s behavior. 
The psychiatrist may suggest that the 
teacher make use of specific abilities of 
the child and expect of him something 
different from what the home or even 
the school has expected in the past. — 
the teacher may gradually succeed i 
building up his parents’ and his nt 
respect for the child. An effective psy- 
chiatrist never sees a child only once. 
He follows his progress (or lack of it) 
with interest and concern throughout his 
school career. And, every step of the 
way, he consults the teacher, who is the 
key person in recognizing, understand- 
ing and helping the child with a prob- 
lem. 








World Affairs and the College Curricu- 
lum, by Richard N. Swift. Washing- 
ton, D. C., American Council on 
Education, 1959. xi + 194 pp. $3.50. 


This is one of a series prepared for the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace under the general title of Studies in 
Universities and World Affairs. The timely 
publication of this work and its sister vol- 
umes is indicative of the rising concern 
about the study of world affairs in the 
United States, whose position of world 
leadership demands ever-increasing efforts 
in that direction. 

As the title indicates, the book under 
review deals with two major problems 
which are closely interrelated—the scope 
and status of world affairs as a field of 
academic endeavor, and the relationship 
between world affairs and the various dis- 
ciplines in humanities, social sciences, and 
natural sciences. With respect to the for- 
mer, Professor Swift traces the historical 
development of the concept of world af- 
fairs, bringing in, to provide the proper 
perspective, the many but often conflicting 
views of past and present authorities on 
political theory and international relations, 
and of statesmen and educators. With skill 
and historical insight, Professor Swift has 
succeeded in conveying his synthesized 
view that as a field of study, world affairs, 
by their very nature, are no longer the 
exclusive concern of political scientists or 
international jurists. The conditions under 
which men in all parts of the fast-shrinking 
world maintain their relations with one an- 
other are such that nothing short of an 
integrated and culturally-oriented approach 
to the study of world affairs can suffice. 
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The task of integrating all branches of 
learning for a coordinated study of world 
affairs, therefore, must be undertaken by 
the combined resources of education, gov- 
ernment, business, and the various founda- 
tions. With this view few would disagree. 

Using this central theme as a point of 
departure, Professor Swift then offers 
equally convincing arguments for the role 
of the humanities, and social and natural 
sciences in the study of world affairs, and 
the contributions that can be expected 
from the various disciplines. Since knowl- 
edge knows no national or disciplinary 
boundaries, and since world affairs are all- 
inclusive in scope and implication, Pro- 
fessor Swift’s plea for the “wholeness of 
knowledge” is at the same time a plea for 
the oneness of men. 

A substantial portion of the book is de- 
voted to a careful and dispassionate analysis 
of the numerous types of offerings in 
American college curriculums which deal 
with world affairs in one form or another, 
ranging from Dartmouth’s Great Issues to 
the Junior Year Abroad program sponsored 
by various colleges. One is struck by the 
tremendous diversity of opinion regarding 
the nature of world affairs studies and the 
position such studies should occupy in a 
college curriculum. This is reflected in the 
diversified manner in which knowledge 
about world affairs is imparted on different 
college campuses. Although it is deplorable 
that many a college faculty so far has failed 
to respond to the urgent need for world 
affairs offerings, the reader nevertheless 
finds it gratifying that so much has been 
and is being accomplished through the 
dedicated efforts of so many people in so 
many fields of human activity. 
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Professor Swift makes no attempt to pre- 
scribe a world affairs course for any col- 
lege—indeed he cannot, in view of his 
approach—but his description and analysis 
of what is being done provide sufficient 
food for thought for all who are concerned 
with world affairs and American college 
curricula, Uniformity and regimentation 
have no place in higher education in a de- 
mocracy; but the dynamics of world affairs 
and the rapidity with which the world 
scene changes, require every thinking 
person to consider world affairs from a 
broader point of view, so that they can 
be taught and understood not in isolation 
but in conjunction with the entire educa- 
tional process. It is with this belief that 
Professor Swift concludes his study by call- 
ing for a re-examination of American edu- 
cation today, for the study of world affairs 
will have little meaning if pursued within 
an educational framework that is incapable 
of standing the test of the time. 

This book is at once a piece of scholarly 
work and a challenge. To American edu- 
cators this challenge is a formidable one, 
for the future of an integrated study of 
world affairs is inextricably tied up with 
the college curriculum for which they must 
assume the principal responsibilities. 

C. T. Hu 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Individualizing Your Reading Program, 
by Jeannette Veatch. New York, G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1959. 242 pp. $4.50. 


In writing about a book that is con- 
cerned with what is “new” in education— 
new either in the sense of being different 
from anything ever before proposed or, as 
in the case of individualized reading pro- 
grams, new in the sense of being given 
unprecedented attention—a reviewer faces 
a temptation to put forth his own concep- 
tion and appraisal of what is being pro- 
posed. This reviewer has consciously tried 
to bypass any such temptation. What fol- 
lows, therefore, is an attempt to evaluate 


how well Jeannette Veatch has written 
about individualized reading programs; in 
no way is it intended to be an evaluation of 
individualized reading programs per Se. 

Miss Veatch has chosen to describe and 
promote an individualized approach to 
reading by combining her own ideas about 
it—and these are presented in the first two 
chapters—with a series of eighteen already 
published articles on the same topic by as 
many different authors. What gives “unity” 
to the separate chapters is the generally 
similar way in which they describe the 
essentials of an individualized reading pro- 
gram and the singular method by which 
they attempt to promote such a program. 
But this, in turn, immediately raises the 
question, Why so much of the same thing? 

As is pointed out repeatedly, individu- 
alized reading programs are individual, but 
at the same time there are certain features 
common to all. These would include a wide 
variety of reading materials—actually, three 
to five books per child is recommended in 
the various chapters; self-selection of these 
books; and individual teacher-pupil con- 
ferences. Miss Veatch and certain of the 
other authors have chosen to explain the 
absolute need for a variety of materials and 
self-selection of them by a reference to 
Willard Olson’s typically organismic con- 
tention that “the traits of seeking, self- 
selection, and pacing are inborn character- 
istics of man and animals.” Applied to 
reading, Miss Veatch maintains, this sug- 
gests that “. . . . children use seeking be- 
havior to explore the classroom or library 
book supply. They will select, if the supply 
is sufficient, a book that is right for their 
reading development at that time. Further, 
children will read those selected books 
at the pace that is most suitable to 
their needs.” Elsewhere, Miss Veatch writes, 
“Indeed, seeking, self-selection, and pacing 
are the motivations which spur children on 
in an individualized reading program. Their 
existence as natural traits guarantees a 
source of energy and power which acti- 
vates children to work hard, with joy and 
satisfaction.” 
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While not all of the authors represented 
in this book choose to justify the essentials 
of an individualized program in a way 
comparable to Miss Veatch’s, they do show 
unity in the way they attempt to promote 
such a program. Like Miss Veatch, they 
tend to proclaim its fruits mainly, and most 
dramatically, by decrying the flaws of 
“conventional reading methods”; specifi- 
cally, ability-grouped reading which, ac- 
cording to Miss Veatch, is a kind of “public 
humiliation” possibly accounting for “some 
of the mental illness prevalent in our adult 
world.” 

What thus emerges from all of these 
chapters is another either-or position, and 
consequently another bandwagon, another 
educational panacea. What ought to have 
emerged, it seems to this reviewer, is a 
carefully detailed account of individualized 
programs in action at various grade levels; 
and this would include suggestions about the 
specific ways in which reading in all areas 
of the curriculum would be developed. 
Without this kind of coverage the sys- 
tematic and comprehensive aspects of an 
individualized program becorae, unfortun- 
ately, hidden or even lost. 


Dotores DurKIN 
Teachers College, Columbia 


New Viewpoints in Geography, 
Twenty-ninth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
edited by Preston E. James. Washing- 
ton, D. C., The Council, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1959. 260 pp. Pa- 
perbound, $4.00; cloth, $5.00. 


By bringing together the viewpoints of 
both professional geographers and persons 
concerned with the teaching of geography, 
this Yearbook represents a major contribu- 
tion to the field of geographic education. 
Teachers, supervisors, and others responsi- 
ble for curriculum development can find 
in this volume new directions and new in- 
sight into geography appropriate for an 
aero-space age and for the leadership role 


which citizens of our country must play in 
these times. 

Part One presents geography as viewed 
by professional geographers. Preston E. 
James reviews geographic scholarship and 
its deviants, from ancient and medieval 
times to modern. Clyde P. Patton dis- 
cusses important new developments in the 
fields of geomorphology and climatology. 
He describes new concepts concerning the 
general circulation of the atmosphere with 
special attention to the relation of jet 
streams to weather and to aviation. His 
comments on the abandonment of or 
changes in old theories by modern clima- 
tologists are significant. 

Progress in human geography is pre- 
sented from a social-cultural viewpoint. 
In general, recent work in human geogra- 
phy has dealt mainly with social-cultural 
factors, distribution of population, popula- 
tion changes, and natural resources. 

Progress in economic geography is de- 
scribed from the point of view of macro- 
scopic concepts, which are concerned with 
“areal relations involving aggregates of 
economic phenomena,” as contrasted with 
the usual microscopic point of view, which 
studies the “areal relations of specific phe- 
nomena.” In other words, the area relation- 
ship of aggregates rather than specific eco- 
nomic phenomena becomes the focus of 
research and study. The author believes 
that economic geographers have tended to 
develop their field from a microscopic 
point of view. He strongly advocates the 
theory and development of the new macro- 
economic geography, as it relates to the 
national income, population potential, in- 
come potential, and price theory. 

Real progress in regional geography is 
observable. There is a strong trend toward 
basing this type of geography on the study 
of man, and a move toward using “all- 
purpose” regions for study rather than 
those which are oriented toward a single 
geographic element in the landscape. These 
trends have resulted in increased use of 
political units in the attempt to find entire 
physical and cultural regions and to locate 
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statistical data to support geographic gen- 
eralizations. 

There are new cartographic develop- 
ments in the representation of the surface 
configuration of the earth, and new map 
projections for definite or special purposes 
are being created. The purpose of these 
new projections is to show the continuity 
of intercontinental locational relationships. 

In Part Two of the Yearbook a number 
of writers with extensive scholarship and 
experience in the field of geographic edu- 
cation point out how new viewpoints in 
geography are reflected in the teaching of 
this subject. Gertrude Whipple states that 
elementary geography can be most effec- 
tively taught as a part of an integrated so- 
cial studies program. She provides teachers, 
curriculum workers, and writers of geo- 
graphic instructional materials with a com- 
prehensive listing of geographic concepts 
and generalizations. 

Phillip Bacon, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia, focuses attention on historical ge- 
ography. He considers the geographical 
factors of an area—how they came to be, 
in terms of both human and geological 
forces. The historical geography of only 
a few American cities has been explored, 
and Bacon suggests that exploration is a 
promising fresh approach to community 
study wich might well be used by children 
with the guidance of skilled teachers. 

Preston James presents a good case for 
using the major culture areas of the world 
as a frame of organization for social studies, 
including appropriate geography and _ his- 
tory, at the secondary school level. Lorrin 
Kennamer, Jr., indicates values of physical 
geography in understanding the history of 
man as well as his present and future. 

A chapter on teaching geography out- 
doors encourages those responsible for the 
geographic education of children to follow 
this procedure more frequently rather than 
to keep pupils overly preoccupied with 
textbooks. Excellent suggestions are pro- 
vided for observations of the sun, tempera- 
ture and precipitation, cultural and physical 
features; development of spatial concepts; 


locating places and giving directions for 
finding places; exploring the busiest mile 
of a city; studying an urban community; 
mapping various types of features; observ- 
ing the geography of an area from a bus 
window or from the air. 

Both Sorenson and Kohn present signifi- 
cant chapters on the preparation of teachers 
for geographic instruction. Sorenson points 
out the shift of geographic education to- 
ward the study of earth-man relationships 
within regions, and forward to geography 
for an air age and an aero-space age. Kohn 
advocates a sound liberal education, a rig- 
orous professional education, and specific 
preparation for teaching geography in our 
elementary and secondary social studies 
programs. 

It must be said that this Yearbook pre- 
sents new and challenging viewpoints con- 
cerning the field of geography and geo- 
graphic education. Widespread attention by 
social studies and other curriculum workers 
should be given to this reservoir of new 
geographic viewpoints and _ information 
which can bring increased vigor and higher 
quality to their social studies programs. 
The significant progress of geographers 
and specialists in geographic education is 
reflected in this volume. It is up to teachers 
and others responsible for curriculum de- 
velopment to see that our social studies 
programs profit by these adyances. 


WitHetmina Hitt 
U. S. Office of Education 


Education for Child Rearing, by Orville 
G. Brim, Jr. New York, The Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1959. 349 pp. $5.00. 


The field of parent education was sub- 
stantially enriched recently by the publica- 
tion of Education for Child Rearing. Dr. 
Brim, writing under the co-sponsorship of 
the Russell Sage Foundation and the Child 
Study Association of America, endeavors 
to “describe the contributions of the social 
sciences to parent education theory and 
practice, and also to call attention to areas 
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of research which have been neglected.” 
That he succeeds so admirably testifies to 
his skill as a social scientist enjoying en- 
lightened involvement. 

As a point of departure, Brim defines 
parent education as “an activity using edu- 
cational techniques in order to effect change 
in parent role performance.” A necessary 
parallel to this definition is his “working 
distinction” between education and _ ther- 
apy. The former he interprets as the at- 
tempt to effect change in human behavior 
by appealing to that which is under “con- 
scious control,” whereas the latter is an 
attempt to alter behavior by working 
through unconscious motivations which 
may “interfere with the individual’s learn- 
ing from educational techniques.” 

Brim pokes at the Achilles’ heel of parent 
education by citing the fundamental as- 
sumptions that are made regarding “the 
kind of people that parents are, why they 
behave as they do, and the effects they 
have upon their children.” He _ ob- 


serves that the scientific findings utilized 


in the field are drawn from clinical studies, 
from studies in child development, and 
from studies in the area of sociology and 
social psychology. Each, he asserts, has 
defects and limitations which prevent a 
more complete understanding of the in- 
fluence of parents on their children. The 
essential point herein is that to understand 
behavior it is necessary to be free to incor- 
porate intelligently that which enlightens; 
in the author's terms, “to be intelligently 
eclectic.” 

Related to the above is Brim’s thesis that 
to understand parent behavior it is neces- 
sary to take into consideration the concept 
of multiple causality. That is, the greater 
the consciousness of limitation that various 
determinants of parent behavior place on 
the success of an educational program, the 
greater are the chances for developing pro- 
ductive and meaningful parent education 
experiences. By way of example Brim lists 
“six types of causes of parent behavior in 
addition to the rational, self-controlled ele- 
ments implicit in educational programs: 


ability factors, unconscious factors, cultural 
values, interpersonal and social controls, 
group structural determinants, and ecologi- 
cal or physical factors.” 

In a chapter devoted to the aims of par- 
ent education, Brim cites as “the overall 
aim of the majority of parent education 
programs” the improvement of the mental 
and physical well-being of children by 
modifying the behavior of parents through 
education. Hence, he goes on to say, “the 
ultimate criterion of effectiveness of a pro- 
gram must be some characteristics of chil- 
dren, rather than of their parents.” He 
observes that inasmuch as the aims of par- 
ent education are in reality vague, it is 
unlikely that the choice of content used in 
programs will proceed on a rational and 
conscious basis. The choice of content he 
asserts “should be governed by theoretical 
considerations which relate means to ends.” 

A chapter entitled “The Choice of Meth- 
ods” is devoted to an overview of the basic 
methods commonly used in parent educa- 
tion. These basic procedures—mass media, 
counseling, and group discussion—are an- 
alyzed in terms of their historical develop- 
ment, the basis for selection between major 
methods, and the rationale for selection of 
variations of each method. Brim, with con- 
siderable evidence to support his conten- 
tion, concludes that “in the absence of sci- 
entific knowledge relating means to ends, 
the choice of means often depends on 
hunch, inspiration, imitation, or other simi- 
lar factors.” Thus he proposes that in order 
to select methods which show promise of 
reaching different program aims more read- 
ily, further research data are necessary. 

The remainder of Education for Child 
Rearing deals with the selection and training 
of personnel and the problem of “evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of parent education 
programs in achieving their aims.” Brim 
concludes, in essence, that there is a serious 
lack of relevant research data available 
which could remedy the limitations and 
shortcomings of the parent education field. 
He recommends that research be carried 
on within the field instead of continuing 
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the pattern of incorporating, by extrapola- 
tion, the findings of other disciplines. 
Perhaps not everyone will share the 
author’s feeling of urgency about the state 
of affairs in the field of parent education. 
But few will take issue with his thesis that 
only through research and the increased 


cooperation of all the disciplines concerned 
can a working theoretical framework for 
the field evolve. It is out of such a frame- 
work that a scientific approach to parent 
education may be realized. 


PauL VAHANIAN 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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